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PREFACE. 





The Papers printed in this Number complete the list of such 
as have been selected for publication from those read at the 
Saratoga Meeting in 1879,—some of the omitted papers being 
withheld from publication at the request of the authors, and 
the rest for other reasons. It has never been the custom of the 
Association to print all the Papers read at its meetings, or to 
give more than an abstract of the discussions. The present 
Number also completes the publication of what was promised the 
subscribers to the Publication Fund of 1879. It is marked No. 
XI. in the series, the preceding Number, published in December, 
1879, having been erroneously marked No. IX, when it should 
have been No. X. Members who have the number published in 
December, 1879, will please note this correction, and those, if any, 
who have not received the number can do so upon notifying the 
Assistant Secretary, Walter Channing, M. D., Brookline, Mass. 

An explanation is due to the writers of Papers read at the 
Saratoga Meeting of 1877, which the Executive Committee pro- 
posed to print in the winter following. The necessary arrangement 
was made with a publisher, and a selection from the papers was 
placed in the hands of an editor who had undertaken to bring 
them out. For some reason he failed to perform his undertaking, 
and yet retained the manuscripts so long in his possession that it 
was impossible to comply with the understanding upon which the 
publication was to be made. Two of these Papers, —those of 
Prof. Amos and Prof. Baldwin,—are included in the present 
number. The others have been recalled by the writers. 

The Publication Committee hope to issue the Papers to be read 
at the Saratoga meeting of 1880, before the close of the calendar 
year, if the state of the Publication Fund will warrant it. The 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference of Charities will also be 
published and distributed to members of the Association, as in 
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former years, should the opportunity be afforded by the Secretaries 
of the Conference, which will meet this year at Cleveland on the 
29th of June, for a three days’ session. It is understood that all 
members of the American Social Science Association have the 
privilege of attending the meetings of this Conference, although 
they are now held at a different time and place from the meetings 
of the Association. 

The Publication Committee would call the attention of all mem- 
bers to the amended Constitution, printed on page xxx. of the 
present number, and to the announcement of the Saratoga meeting 
of September, 1880, which follows it. It is hoped that all ‘mem- 
bers will avail themselves of the opportunity to take part in the 
General Meeting at Saratoga, and that the special meetings called 
in connection with the quarterly sessions of the Council in Decem- 
ber, 1880, and March, 1881, will be attended by such members of 
the Association as may find it convenient. The new organization 
of the Association renders such meetings practicable, and they will 
be found of importance in extending the usefulness of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Boston, May 8, 1880. 





Errata—Page xxxv., Prof. Henry is deceased. 

Page 61, the ‘‘ local debt, 1878,” of New Jersey should be $47,000,000; 
of Iowa, $7,967,963. This changes the totals at the bottom of the page to 
$550,652,326, and $139,999,394. ‘Phese totals, the former of the Eastern, 
the latter of the Western debts, should be substituted on page 62. The 
excess of Eastern local debt then becomes $410,652,932. The increase of 
the two debts is to be changed on page 62, accordingly, and in the summary 
of State and local debt on page 62, the Eastern total should be $638,720,594, 
instead of $628,223,316, and the Western total $166,793,267, instead of 
$172,825,910. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1879-80. 





During the Saratoga meeting of 1879, several Papers were read 
before the Association and its Departments, which do not appear 
either in this number of the Journal, or in No. X. (incorrectly 
numbered IX. on the cover), published in December, 1879. A list 
of all the Papers read will be found in the early pages of No. X. 
Among those omitted is the Annual Report of the General Secre- 
tary, but since some portions of that Report contain information 
which the Publication Committee think it well to print, a few 
extracts from it are here subjoined : 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 
(Read at Saratoga, September 9, 1879, by F. B. SANBORN.) 


The American Social Science Association, which was organized 
in October, 1865, now includes members in more than half the 
thirty-eight States of the Union. A few local societies have been 
organized, and of late years these have taken the form of State 
associations, notably in Illinois and Indiana. The New York 
State Charities Aid Association is practically a social science 
body, limited in its work to the questions treated by our two 
Departments of Health and Social Economy. ‘These three State 
societies are all managed by women, and they are at present more 
constantly active than our own Association, which may be regarded 
as their parent. The number of our own members has never been 
large. We began in October, 1865, with about 150 ; these increased 
in 1869 to nearly 600, then fell away in 1872-3 to less than 200, 
and now number between three and four hundred. The Illinois 
Social Science Association, only two years old, has probably more 
members than ours. Of course, with so few laborers, the harvest 
we have gathered in these fourteen years has not been enormous. 
- We have chosen to plant new fields rather, or to renew old fallows, 
leaving them to be tilled and harvested by other hands. Our 
Association, acting as a whole, or through committees, or by its 
individual members, is responsible since 1865, for what has been 
done in the United States for civil service reform ; for the organi- 
zation of public charity on a better basis in many of the States ; 
for the establishment on this side the ocean of schools which 
teach the deaf to be no longer dumb; for improvements in the 
census and statistical work in general; for introducing nurses’ 
training schools; for planting the germ of the Boston Art 
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Museum, one of the best in America; for creating many State 
boards of health, and finally, the national board appointed last 
spring; for maintaining a sound policy in regard to the currency 
and the national debt; for keeping up a wholesome agitation of 
the prison-discipline question, and organizing several new reforma- 
tory prisons, particularly those in New York, Massachusetts and 
Indiana; for enlightening the people in regard to the curability, 
classification and best treatment of the insane; and for many acts 
of good legislation in the several States which our Association has 
promoted. 

Thirteen years ago Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the veteran sanitary 
reformer of England, and one of the founders of the English 
Social Science Association, wrote to me in praise of our action, 
and expressing his belief that we could do as much in America as 
had then been done in England. He went on to say: 

‘* The English Association serves to prepare questions for legis- 
lation. Our Parliament has more to do than it can do properly — 
at all events, by amateur legislation within the usual time of its 
sittings. It can only give, sometimes, not more than a day’s 
attention to large subjects, which can only be developed by the 
attention for considerable periods of persons specially interested 
in them. The larger public meetings of our Association are 
attended by persons of all parties, and, indeed, of no political 
party, and without any of the heats and animosities, the higotry 
or the exclusiveness displayed on political platforms. I hope your 
new institution may be the means of getting important questions dis- 
cussed for which there is no sufficient time or means in your Legis- 
latures. The annual meetings in different parts of the country 
will serve to bring persons who give their attention to special sub- 
jects, as sanitarians, educationists, law reformers and _ political 
economists, into personal communication with each other.” 

The anticipations of Mr. Chadwick have been fulfilled in the 
history of our Association; yet it has been much hampered and 
limited in its action by the small number of its members and by 
its scanty income. Seldom have more useful results been attained 
at so small an expense; but a little greater outlay in publication 
would have made our results appear much more conspicuous. 
Never, I will venture to say, has an institution so meritorious as 
ours been more modest. It worked in secret; its right hand did 
not know what its left hand was doing; and it still waits for the 
fulfilment of the Scripture promise, to be rewarded openly. 

Those who remember the call, issued by the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities in August, 1865, for the first meeting of our 
Association in Boston, will no doubt recollect that it dwelt mainly 
on the philanthropic side of Social Science, with some slight 
reference to its statistical aspect. Perhaps it has been too much 
the fashion, both here and in England, to regard our new science 
as but another form of philanthropy. Horace Greeley, at our 
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Albany meeting in 1869, spoke of Social Science as ‘‘ the diffusion 
of knowledge, virtue and happiness.” This definition does not 
please the French and English patentees of that recent metaphysi- 
cal invention which they call ‘ Sociology ;” ner does it satisfy the 
exact student of science, who has been taught to divorce his wishes 
and aspirations from his perceptions, while he is investigating 
nature. To many of these scientific men the possibility of a social 
science is not yet demonstrated, and if it were, they would draw a 
broad distinction between such a science and philanthropy. Their 
business is, they say, to see things as they are, not as they might 
be or ought to be. Agassiz cultivated both natural and social 
science, and it would not have satisfied Agassiz, I suppose, to be 
told that the study of geology was simply a virtuous or an agree- 
able pursuit, or that it tended in a general way to the diffusion of 
knowledge. He sawin it something more definite and important,— 
the record of uncounted ages, written on’ tables of stone, in no 
doubtful hieroglyphics, by the. very. finger of Creative Wisdom. 
Here are the sibylline books whose infallible characters, as soon as 
we can read them aright, disclose the future as well as the past; 
and geology is called a science because it enables its students to 
predict while they prescribe. In astronomy Prof. Peirce finds the 
same rule holds good, that science teaches its students to discover 
unseen worlds by the observed perturbations of planets, and to 
foretell the eccentric motions of semi-occasional comets. 

An American writer says, ‘* The great test of true science is 
the possibility of successful prediction, and its most.perfect illustra- 
tion is that given by astronomy in the verified predictions of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies.” ‘* Science,” he adds, ‘* has 
invaded the domain of human society so little, as yet, that in most 
of the branches relating to law and government, prediction is not 
thought of, except in an empirical way, as a forecast of things 
likely to happen in the future, from what has happened in the 
past.” It is probable that this writer leaves too much out of view 
what we call ethics or moral science, which proceeds by strict 
deduction, if not by intuition, and which has much to do with the 
science of society. Still, for the present, we must admit that the 
term ‘‘ science” cannot be applied to our pursuits, in the same 
sense that it describes the researches of the geologist, the chemist 
and the astronomer. There is a margin in social science for much 
besides the close inductive or deductive processes by which a 
Newton, a Faraday or an Agassiz arrives at his splendid results. 

Yet the methods of acquiring all human knowledge are essenti- 
ally the same, though the matter investigated prescribes its own 
form of inquiry. ‘The conduct of a nation in a grave political 
crisis is not to be calculated like the elements of an eclipse; yet it 
may be foreseen within certain limits; and so, too, with the lesser 
problems that Social Science has to consider. And many of these 
problems are in their nature both scientific and philanthropic — 
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those, for instance, which Col. Waring and Dr. Russell will bring 
before us at this Saratoga meeting. 

Let me dwell for a moment on two other points. 

1. This Association has always disclaimed all responsibility 
for the opinions advanced by individuals at its meetings, either in 
the papers read, or in the ensuing debates. When inviting per- 
sons to read papers, as our custom is, the aim has been to select 
those who possessed special knowledge, and held positive opinions 
concerning their subjects ; but it has not been sought to array this 
knowledge or marshal these opinions for the triumph of any theory 
of politics or political economy. Certain practical measures in 
government, such as a reform of the civil service, a return to the 
constitutional currency, by the resumption of specie payments, an 
improved method of taking the census, etc., have been favored by 
the Association from time to time, but without trenching upon the 
really open questions about which our members have always 
differed, and perhaps always will. Upon these questions, also, 
individual expressions of opinion have been welcomed because it is 
chiefly by such statements, fairly presented and courteously met, 
that useful discussion is carried on. We have not aimed, however, 
at ‘‘ a fugitive and cloistered virtue,” as Milton said, which should 
meekly avoid debate and devote itself to abstract meditation or 
random theorizing. We have only sought to avoid those aimless 
and fruitless controversies wherein the disputants can neither agree 
upon premises nor tolerate an honest difference about conclusions. 

2. In selecting topics and writings for its General Meetings, the 
Association has been as impartial as possible. It has not always 
balanced one view by another at the same meeting, because this is 
not always feasible ; but it has invited and listened to the most 
diverse expression of opinion. Thus in December, 1865, at the 
first General Meeting after our organization in the preceding 
October, the chief American advocate of protection, Henry C. 
Carey, of Philadelphia, was invited to address the Association, 
and he took occasion, as he was expected, to set forth very forcibly 
the advantages of a protective tariff. At the last General Meet- 
ing in Saratoga, (1877,) we invited gentlemen with convictions no 
less positive on the other side to present their argument in papers. 
Mr. Horace White and Mr. J. S. Moore did so, with much ability. 
But we also invited for the debate well-known protectionist writers, 
such as Prof. Thompson, of Philadelphia, and Mr. John L. 
Hayes, of Boston, and, had they been able to accept the invitation, 
they would have had ample opportunity to controvert the argu- 
ments of Mr. White and Mr. Moore. So, too, with regard to 
what used to be known — before the administration of President 
Hayes—as ‘‘the southern question”— which was for two 
years debated at Saratoga, and upon which, in 1877, three 
southern gentlemen of eminent ability — Mr. Randolph Tucker, of 
Virginia, Mr. W. L. Trenholm, of South Carolina, and Gen. T. 
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M. Logan, now of Virginia, but originally of South Carolina — 
read papers that attracted attention in all parts of the country. 
They were criticized, both in our meeting and in the newspapers, 
as they well might be — but they were able, frank and courteous, 
and they stated very clearly what seems to be the prevailing 
opinion in the section to which these writers belong. Nothing 
more plainly shows, and probably nothing else has done more to 
convince the public, that our Association is national in fact, as 
well as in name, than the circumstance that three such essays could 
be read and received as these were at Saratoga in 1877. 

This year another phase of the southern question will be brought 
before us, not by the gentlemen of Virginia and Carolina, though 
these will be welcomed here for its discussion, but by those who a few 
years ago wore the badge and felt the stigma of slavery. I doubt 
not the colored men of the South will speak as eloquently next 
Friday as their former masters did two years ago, for eloquence is 
a southern gift, without respect to race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. But, should their argument fail in its rhetoric or 
logic, their condition and inheritance will silently plead their cause 
better than the most skilful orator. Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
walking one day with a thoughtless Englishwoman, met in a 
narrow and steep path some laboring women carrying burdens 
upward. The emperor stepped aside to let them pass, the English- 
woman was expecting them to make way for her, when Napoleon 
drew her aside with some brusqueness, saying, ‘* Respect the bur- 
den, madam!” (Respectez au fardeau madame.) It will be 
well for us to remember what patient and laborious race is address- 
ing us, when Frederick Douglass raises his voice in behalf of the 
people of his own color at the South. 


It may be added in this connection that, while the Paper of 
Mr. Dovetass is printed in full in this number of the Journal, 
Prof. GREENER’s reply, not being furnished by him in full, could 
only be given, in parts, by an abstract. The Publication Commit- 
tee regret this, but found it unavoidable. 














ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY, 1880. xi 


In consequence of the interest attaching to some of the proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meeting last January, and in order to keep the 
members of the Association fully informed of the business at its 
meetings, it has been thought best to print. here a brief report of 
the meeting in Boston, at which the Constitution was amended, 
and notice was taken of the death of two distinguished members of 
the Association, Mrs. ParkMAN and Dr. WINEs. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Social Science Association 
for 1880 took place at the rooms of the Medical Library, Boylston 
place, Boston, January 14. The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Sanborn, of Concord, who said that, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Gilman, Prof. Wayland, of New Haven, would preside. In 
assuming the chair, Prof. Wayland welcomed the members, and, 
after congratulating them upon the convenient arrangements for 
the meeting, called for the Secretary’s report. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association : — 


I appear before you today with some diffidence, not to say 
embarrassment, having, as I supposed last September, positively 
and finally withdrawn from your service as Secretary, — uttered 
my farewells and composed myself, not without the satisfaction 
that a school-boy feels at the beginning of a long vacation, — to 
welcome my successor, and try the experiment of sitting as a 
listener at our meetings. I assure you, Mr. President, I have 
great capacity for listening and for silence, little as you may 
think it,— but you have not allowed me to exhibit that pleasing 
trait. I was persuaded by those whom I could not well refuse, 
that I might continue to act as Secretary without performing 
so much active duty as heretofore, and I was bidden to engage 
an assistant secretary and lay my burdens upon him, according to 
the good old proverb, which I hope the young men like as well as 
we do, — Juniores ad labores,—as we translate it, ‘* Other men 
for counsel, young men for war.” In plain English, your Execu- 
tive Committee have made me consent to serve as your General 
Secretary for some time longer (if you choose to elect me), with 
the understanding that I may appoint an assistant secretary, sub- 
ject to their approval. I have, therefore, appointed Dr. Walter 
Channing — a name well known in this city and elsewhere —as 
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my assistant, with the approval of the committee, and he has 
been for three months aiding me in the Secretaryship. Should 
the amendments to the Constitution, this day proposed, be accepta- 
ble to the Association, and should your choice fall upon me, this 
arrangement will be continued ; otherwise my original purpose of 
retiring will be carried out. In either event, I shall be content, 
and shall remember with pleasure the cordial relations that have 
existed these many years between you and your Secretary. 

Yet I cannot deny that the gradual removal by death of those 
with whom we have been accustomed to meet on these occasions, 
has very sensibly affected my own heart. Without being less 
interested, as I trust, in what we have to do, are we not conscious 
of weakened courage and diminished enthusiasm for these labors, 
as those to whom we have looked for encouragement and fraternity 
are, one by one, stricken down at our side? Within the month of 
December two of our companions in former years, — Mrs. Park- 
MAN and Dr. Winres,—have died; the one after a lingering 
illness, the other suddenly, and yet, for his own work, in the full- 
ness of time, having just completed what he often looked forward 
to as his final undertaking. 

Mary Exior ParkMAN was the daughter of the late Edmund 
Dwight, of Boston, and by her mother was connected with the 
family of Eliot, so honorably known wherever the name of Boston 
is mentioned. Favorably placed by her birth and family connec- 
tion, she early acquired the accomplishment of a liberal education 
in books and in society ; was happily married, and the centre of a 
friendly circle. But she was soon left a widow, and then, from 
the nurture and training of her own children, her affectionate spirit 
reached out to care for and benefit those less fortunately placed. 
Mrs. Parkman was one of the earliest of our members, and served 
for many years on our board of directors ; but, of late, illness and 
the pressure of other cares have withdrawn her from these and 
from her other public work, and it is nearly two years since she 
met with us. She will be remembered by all who had the felicity 
of her friendship as a singularly intuitive, direct and earnest 
woman, too generous to use unsparingly her keen-edged wit and 
her clear perception of true and false; a gifted person, destined 
for happiness, but whose gifts brought more pleasure to others 
than to herself. 

Dr. Wines had been our associate at intervals since 1867, and 
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met with us in Boston a year ago. Illness detained him from our 
Saratoga meeting, and he felt, too, the burden of his closing work 
resting heavily upon him. He was a learned scholar, a successful 
teacher and lecturer, and an author of note; but he will be best 
known from his long and effective service in the cause of prison 
reform, which owed more to him than to any man of our time. 
He organized those successive national and international con- 
gresses to consider that subject, which have taken place in the 
past ten years at Cincinnati, New York, London, Baltimore, St. 
Louis and Stockholm. Without Dr. Wryes these assemblies 
would never have met. The great mass of information and 
earnest opinion which they brought to the world’s notice was 
mainly collected by him, or at his request, by his friends — from 
whom he knew how to exact as much labor as they could give — 
though far less than he imposed on himself. The monument of 
his toil is in his printed volumes, and especially in this last book 
soon to issue from the press, upon which he expended his time 
and his resources. 

The Departments of Education, Health and Social Economy 
will present their reports this morning, and the Chairman of the 
Jurisprudence Department will say what is needful concerning its 
work. The general work of the Association has gone forward in 
the past year, not so fast as it ought, but with useful results, and 
in some directions with increased activity. We have resumed our 
publications, and hope to continue them ; our General Meeting at 
Saratoga was an admirable one, and has met with a hearty response 
in all parts of the country. We still need more members, and 
more activity among those members we have; especially do we 
need to enlist young members, who will hold and carry forward 
what we have gained. Many of our members, as usual, have 
given themselves, in the true spirit of Social Science, to labors 
which benefit mankind, and, in particular, that interesting move- | 
ment known as *‘ Associated Charity,” has by their efforts greatly 
advanced within the past year. I trust that you, Mr. President, 
and Mr. Paine, of Boston, who know so well what has been done 
in that direction, will impart what you know to the Association. 
There are several other topics that might be brought forward, but 
they will come up incidentally during our debate this day. 
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After the reading of this Report, a resolution of respect for the 
memory of Mrs. Parkman was offered by Mr. T. C. Amory, and 
one referring to Dr. Wines by Colonel Carroll D. Wright. Both 
were adopted as follows: 


Resolved, — That in the death of Mrs. Mary Eliot Parkman, this As- 
sociation has lost one of its most valued, and for many years one of its 
most active members, who early perceived and well understood how im- 
portant is the work of Social Science in America, and who faithfully 
performed her part of it. In common with other organizations to which 
she gave her time and influence, we lament her death, by which so many 
good causes have been deprived of a warm and efficient support. 

Resolved, —That the late Dr. Wines, long a member and an officer 
of this Association, in which he has so often pleaded the cause that lay 
nearest his heart— Prison Reform— must ever be admired for the sin- 
cerity of his character, the energy of his benevolence, and the rare com- 
bination of talents and industry which his prolonged and most useful life 
exhibited. In him has been renewed the untiring philanthropy of Howard, 
whose disciple he was, and whose teachings he developed into a system as 
complete in detail as it-was far-reaching in its application. 


Resolved, —That the American Social Science Association, whose 
founders and first promoters are gradually ceasing from their earthly 
labors, will be as fortunate as its aims and hopes deserve, if it shall com- 
mand hereafter the services of members so devoted and so enlightened as 
those whom we today lament and commemorate. 


Before putting to vote the resolution relating to Dr. Wines, 
Professor Wayland said : 


The death of Dr. Wines removes from the ranks of this Associa- 
tion one of its oldest, most active and most valued members. 
To the cause of prison reform, which he advocated with such 
unwearied perseverance and such intelligent zeal for nearly twenty 
years, the loss is well-nigh irreparable. It is probably quite 
safe to say that no man in this country or in any country has done 
so much within the last two decades to elevate penology into a 
a real and recognized science as the distinguished philanthropist 
whose services these resolutions are designed to commemorate. 
Appointed Secretary of the New York Prison Association in 1862, 
he soon discovered that the blunders and abuses which so generally 
characterized prison management in this country could only be 
remedied by the general diffusion of correct information as to the 
causes of crime, the true object of punishment and the best means 
of securing the reformation of the offender. But not satisfied 
with endeavoring to enlighten the public sentiment of his own 
State on these points, the energies of Dr. Wines were speedily 
employed in the formation of a National Prison Association, result- 
ing in five National Prison Congresses, held in as many different 
cities of the United States. In these meetings questions relating 
to crime, penal law, prison discipline and kindred topics were dis- 
cussed by well-informed delegates from many States. The debates 
were fully reported, were published, and were circulated through- 
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out the land, awakening an ever-increasing interest and stimula- 
ting further investigation. 

But the philanthropic zeal of Dr. Wines was not bounded by the 
limits of his own country. The International Prison Congress of 
London in 1872, of Stockholm in 1878, which owed their existence 
to his efforts, attested alike the breadth of his humanity and the 
respect in which he was held by the leading prison reformers in 
every Christian nation. And now, too feeble to continue his 
active labors, and having reached the age at which he might well 
have claimed entire immunity from further service, he devoted - 
himself to the preparation of the work which fitly crowns his use- 
ful life, and will most honorably perpetuate his memory — ‘‘ The 
State of Prisons and of Child-Saving Institutions in the Civilized 
World.” The Secretary’s report has already called your attention 
to the importance and value of this forthcoming volume. As you 
are all aware, Dr. Wines lived to complete it, but died while it 
was passing through the press. The closing paragraph contains 
the expression of an earnest hope that some benevolent person 
will furnish the International Prison Commission with the means of 
carrying on its work of education and reform, and concludes his . 
enumeration of the rewards whieh will follow such judicious 
liberality with these words, which we may well apply to our 
departed friend: ‘* His name will be inscribed high on the roll of 
fame, as the deliverer of those who ‘ were ready to perish.’” 


Other members followed Prof. Wayland, and alluded to the 
efforts of Mrs. Parkman in establishing a Training School for 
Nurses in Boston, and to the characteristics of Dr. Wines. The 
resolutions were then adopted, and the Association proceeded with 
the business before it. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. , 

The Treasurer, Hamilton A. Hill, presented his annual report, 
showing that the receipts of the year have been $1,996.59; 
expenses, $1,870.22, cash on hand, $126,37. 


American Soctat ScrencE ASsociaTION, 
In account with Hamitton A. Hitt, 7reasurer. 


1879. Dr. 

To cash paid for salaries of 1878, January and eointes 1879, $637 50 
rent, to June 30, ° , 225 00 
- = Rand, Avery & Co., printing, . . . . ; 155 00 
" S Aid: Wright, © . ‘i ‘ ‘ ° 147 80 
8 ** Tolman & White, si ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 342 40 
- ‘¢ printing, sundries, . 41 45 

- ‘* office expenses, including stationery, postages, treas- 
urer and clerk hire, . ° ; ‘ 241 07 
= ‘* Saratoga meeting, . . é . : 80 00 
To balance to new account (cash on hand), . ° i . i ‘ 126 37 





$1,996 59 
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Cr. 
Jan. 1. By balance from old account, 1878, . ‘ $79 25 
Dec. 31. ‘* sundry fees collected, . : ‘ 1,227 00 
‘¢ subscription to publication fund and sale 
of publications, . ; ‘ . ; 690 34 
wos $1,996 59 


HAMILTON A. HILL, Treasurer. 
Boston, Jan. 13, 1880. 


The report was accepted, and the Departments were then called 
upon for their annual Reports. That of the Educational Depart- 
ment was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
READ BY THE SECRETARY, MRS. TALBOT. 


Of the many subjects vital to educational progress in this coun- 
try, three only will be offered by this Department for the present 
consideration of the Association. First, the result of -the recent 
effort made by the city of Boston to begin the systematic training 
of girls for the higher education; second, some questions to be 
considered before steps are taken to permanently engraft technical 
industrial instruction upon the common school system ; and, third, 
the increasing necessity for a more complete and thorough super- 
intendence of the public schools, especially those of Massachusetts. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


The privilege of being systematically and properly fitted to 
pursue a collegiate course of study was so long denied to the girls 
of Boston, that it is with special gratification that this Department 
reports upon the present condition of the Girls’ Latin School. 
Opening in the middle of the school year of 1878, under conditions 
likely to discourage all but the most determined, the average 
attendance during the remainder of that year was 28. The acces- 
sions made in the September following, brought up the average to 
75, and at the opening of the present school year, the school 
numbered 108; therefore, in a little more than a-year and a half, 
the number of pupils in attendance has increased from 28 to 108 ; 
although from one-fourth to one-third of those who have applied 
for admission have, on examination, been rejected; showing in 
this community an encouraging demand for the classical instruc- 
tion of girls. Every applicant admitted is required to present a 
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certificate of intention to pursue a collegiate course of study. 
This course of preparatory study covers a period of six years, 
which the pupil should enter upon at the age of twelve years. 
We are informed that an excellent spirit pervades the school, and 
the fact that all are working with a common object — preparation 
for a collegiate course of study — gives an earnestness of purpose 
which is extremely hopeful for the continued success of the school. 
The teachers and scholars manifestly codperate with one another, 
to make the school the best possible both in character and scholar- 
ship ; while the testimony of the parents corroborates that of the 
pupils, in their expressions of enjoyment in their school life. The 
only disadvantage under which the school labors appears to be, — 
the lack of a proper supply of reference books in history and 
literature. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Local authorities, more especially in Boston, seem disposed to 
take measures to test public opinion upon the subject of industrial 
schools. Some persons who are deeply interested in the discus- 
sion of this question desire information upon certain points. 

1. Are the persons who petition to have industrial education 
engrafted upon our public school system, themselves artisans or 
the sons of artisans; such persons as would in other departments 
be called experts? 

2. Dothe parents who provide their sons with instruction in. 
dancing, violin and piano playing, riding, swimming and rowing, 
also provide them with benches, tools, and competent teachers, in 
various industries? In other words, have the resources for indus- 
trial instruction in the homes of the people been drawn upon to 
their utmost, or have they been stimulated to any unusual activity 
by the pressure of public opinion ? 

3. Do the trustees of asylums and homes for orphans insist 
upon any systematic instruction for such helpless persons and 
children as come under their charge? 

4. How far do the trades themselves, through their natural 
demands and limitations, encourage and perfect such systematic 
training? 

These questions, together with the present results from well 
endowed industrial schools, such as the Free Institute at Worcester, 
are worthy the attention of this Association, which may well be 
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conservative and deliberate in its observations and conclusions on 
so weighty a matter. 


STATE AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE OF SCHOOLS. 


In accordance with the suggestion made by this Department at 
the last meeting of this Association, we offer for your special con- 
sideration the subject of State and County Superintendence of 
Schools ; a fitting place to present this subject for discussion, since 
New England, more than any other section of the country, neglects 
to provide for a complete and systematic superintendence of all its 
public schools. That we have good schools in New England, and 
many of them, is certainly true; but do not these depend upon the 
accidental and varying interest of small communities, instead of 
upon a harmonious and complete system of public instruction, 
which makes its life and force most felt where it is most needed, in 
poor and isolated districts? 

This Department is indebted te the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, for interesting information relating to the practice and 
experience of thirty-one different States of the Union, touching the 
question of State and County Superintendence of Schools. A 
circular letter was sent out in October, 1879, by the Secretary of 
this Board, to the heads of public instruction in the various States, 
propounding a series of questions. 

To the first question, ‘‘ Have you, in your State, district or 
county superintendents?” — Maine answers, “*No; but such 
superintendence is very much needed; the town committees act 
upon the go-as-you-please principle, with very poor results.” New 
Hampshire has town, but no county, superintendence. Vermont 
has no county or district superintendence, and dismisses the sub- 
ject in four brief lines. Massachusetts has no county or district 
superintendents, but is awakening to a sense of the need of a 
revision of the State law, which shall authorize such superintend- 
ence. Connecticut has no county or district superintendents, but 
has a State agent, whose duty it is to enforce the law against 
employing untaught children. Rhode Island, like New Hamp- 
shire, requires each town to elect or appoint a superintendent, but 
these legal provisions are complied with reluctantly in some cases, 
and with so little definiteness of plan or unity of purpose in others, 
as to greatly limit the good results which ought to be expected. 

Delaware and the District of Columbia report, that their small 
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territory renders such officers unnecessary. Ohio has no district 
or county superintendents, but the adoption of this system has 
long been urged upon the legislature; and the educators of the 
State are unitedly working, with ardent hopes of a satisfactory 
result. From Missouri, we hear that ‘‘ the lack of county superin- 
tendents is a curse to our school system, and the efforts looking to 
the establishment of county supervision will not be relaxed till the 
improvement is accomplished.” This completes the list, so far as 
known, of States which have no systematic State and county 
superintendence. 

New York has adopted a system of school commissioners, with 
which it expresses dissatisfaction, and is now seeking to substitute 
for this a State Board of Education, with county and district 
superintendents. Aansas has an unsatisfactory system of State 
and county supervision, but reports that ‘‘ although the State law 
may be unsatisfactory, the principle on which the law is founded 
is correct.” 

Of the twenty other States heard from, all have adopted the 
system of State and county superintendence of schools, and now 
consider such a method ‘ indispensable to the complete success of 
the public school system.” Such testimony as the following, from 
the State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, is suggestive to every 
one interested in education. He says: 


This system of State and county supervision, has constantly 
grown in favor in this State since its adoption in 1854. Whatever 
of unity, power and life our system of public instruction possesses, 
it owes, in a large measure, to its county and city superintendents. 
It is its right arm, and, at the hands of these superintendents, the 
schools of Pennsylvania have not only experienced a reform, but 
have undergone a revolution. 


Indiana reports * that county supervision is the most valuable 
school agency in the State;” llinois, ** that such supervision is 
even more useful in small towns than in cities, where the inexpe- 
rienced teachers can more readily receive assistance and counsel 
from their associates.” Nebraska finds this system especially 
useful in preventing waste of school funds. In Colorado, the 
State superintendent says, *‘ having had considerable experience in 
the system we have organized here in Colorado, and in the lack of 
system which prevails in New England, I believe this to be better 
in every point of comparison. The West owes to New England, 
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and to Massachusetts, a debt, in matters educational, it can never 
pay; and yet, in some directions, we believe we have outgrown 
and improved the methods still followed by our brothers and sisters 
at the old homestead.” When we consider the backwardness of 
Massachusetts in this matter of systematic and thorough superin- 
tendence of its schools, it is humiliating to read an appeal like this 
from the State of Louisiana, where the superintendent says: “It 
will strengthen the friends of an enlightened system of education 
in this State to learn, that the State Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts approves and justifies the existence of county superintend- 
ents as an essential feature of a public school system.” 

To recapitulate, then, we find that new and improved methods 
of carrying forward public instruction have been adopted by all 
the middle States, but Delaware, all but two or three of the 
Southern States, (the latter since the close of the war), and all of 
the Western States but Ohio and Missouri. New England still 
follows in many respects the primitive customs of two hundred 
years ago, when the population was sparse and the country poor, 
and before it felt the thrill of the telegraph or telephone, or the 
rush and roar of factories and railroads. Each New England 
State feels, to a greater or less degree, its deficiencies, and looks 
to Massachusetts to take the first step in casting off the old and 
close fitting garment, suitable to its youth, but cramping and 
confining the powers of its maturity. 

Acting then not from theory but from the example furnished by 
the long and successful experience of twenty one States of the 
Union, this Department recommends that the Social Science 
Association should give its influence to aid and encourage the 
friends of sound education, everywhere, in introducing such a 
revision of the laws in those States where it has not already been 
accomplished, as shall speedily secure a thorough and systematic 
superintendence of all the public schools, free from political or 
sectarian influences. 

With this special recommendation this Department closes 
its report, assured that practical results will follow from a full dis- 
cussion of a principle so widely accepted, and so essential to the 
harmonious and systematic development of our common schools, 
and the enforcement of statute laws framed with a wholesome care 
for the protection of the community from the barbarism of 
ignorance. 

I have only to add that, on the request of Miss Elizabeth 
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Peabody, and on motion of Mr. Justin Winsor, a special committee ~ 
was appointed by this Department, at the Saratoga meeting, to 
report to the Association *‘ upon the work accomplished by kinder- 
gartens in this country, and the desirability of encouraging their 
further development.” Prof. Harris, of St. Louis, Mrs. Emily 
Talbot, of Boston, and Dr. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, compose 
this committee. Further time is asked before making any report 
to the Association; but the subject will be brought forward in 
September, 1880. 


A statement relative to industrial education was made by Mr. 
T. C. Amory, and the importance of such education was warmly 
urged. The need of it is shown in the fact that so large a propor- 
tion of the artisans of this section of the country are not natives 
of the country but of foreign birth. Too many of the young 
men born here are drawn away to the West in consequence of not 
finding employment here. The fact that persons carrying on 
mechanical business do not generally care to take apprentices was 
noted. The action of the city authorities of Boston favorable to 
industrial education was spoken of as encouraging, and it was 
stated that two funds, amounting to $500,000, would probably be 
available in codperation with the project of the city, which con- 
templates an appropriation of $15,000 for a beginning. It was 
predicted that these schools would be nearly or quite self-support- 
ing when fully organized and equipped. 

Professor Whitaker, of the Institute of Technology, made a 
statement of what has already been done in this country relative 
to such schools, from which it appeared that the movement is very 
general. The Naval School at Annapolis, the Maine State College, 
Girard College, Washington College of St. Louis, and institutions 
in other States, were mentioned as being engaged in such tuition. 

At the afternoon session, in continuation of the subject intro- 
duced by Mr. Amory, Mr. Edward Atkinson described the methods 
now in vogue for instruction in the mechanic arts, showing that 
they are defective. Special reference was made to the successful 
operation of the industrial department of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and it was urged that the system, with certain modifica- 
tions, might be applied to penal institutions, so that prisoners 
would have some knowledge of a trade by which they might at the 
end of their term be able honestly to earn their living. 
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After the discussion on Industrial Education had proceeded for 
some time, a committee of the Association, to whom had been re- 
ferred the subject of School Superintendence, reported, through 
Prof. Watson, of Boston, that the following Memorial ought to be 
adopted by the Association, and it was so voted, after ample dis- 
cussion. The Memorial was soon after presented in the Massa- 
chusetts House, with the signatures appended, by Mr. Hamilton 
A. Hill, of Boston, and referred to the Committee on Education. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in General Court assembled : 


The undersigned, in behalf of the Educational Department of 
the American Social Science Association, respectfully petition 
your honorable bodies to establish a more complete and systematic 
supervision of the public schools in Massachusetts by the appoint- 
ment of county superintendents. It appears from information 
obtained by the Massachusetts Board of Education, from thirty-one 
States of the Union, that in twenty of those States the system of 
State and County superintendence has been adopted and is re- 
garded as indispensable to the complete success of the public school 
system. 

For evidence as to the value of the method proposed, reference 
is made to the report submitted at the recent annual meeting of 
the Social Science Association, a copy of which is appended. 


(Signed) 

Francis WAYLAND, 
F. B. Sansporn, 
G. WasnmiIncton WARREN, 
D. F. Lincoiyn, 
Wiiiiam B. Rocers, 
CarroLtt D. Wricut, 
Wm. Watson, 
Tuomas C. Amory, 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 
NatHan ALLEN, 
WALTER CHANNING, 
Mrs. I. T. Tarsor. 

Boston, Jan. 15, 1880. 


Upon the report of this committee, the memorial was 
unanimously referred by the Legislature to the Board of Educa- 
tion, with instructions to report to the next Legislature a detailed 
plan of superintendence for the schools of the Commonwealth. 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. D. F. Lincoln, the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
presented the following report for the year 1879: 


This Department has at present no Chairman, owing to the resig- 
nation of Hon Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Newport. A few meetings 
have recently been held in order to promote a proposed reform in 
the practice of medicine, more particularly in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The measures which the Department favors have been 
embodied in a petition to the General Court, have been mentioned 
in the Governor’s message this year, and are referred to the Com- 
mittee on Health of the Legislature. There is at this moment 
nothing to state in regard to the plans of the gentlemen who are 
acting as a sub-committee for the Department, and who will exert 
their influence at the proper time as may seem good to them. It 
may, however, be well to state for the general information of the 
public, that this Department desire the establishment of a board 
of examiners, to be appointed by the Governor and Council, repre- 
senting all three of the so-called schools of practice in this Com- 
monwealth, whose duty it shall be to examine in the future all 
persons who intend to commence the practice of medicine in 
Massachusetts, and to confer licenses upon those found fitted to 
do so; also, that a penalty be imposed upon all found practicing 
medicine in the State without sanction— no such penalty now 
existing. Such a law as is here proposed has been found very 
useful in limiting quackery in Canada, and in some of our own 
States. . 


The proposed measure mentioned by Dr. Lincoln in his Report 
was brought up for discussion later in the day, and a Memorial to 
the Massachusetts Legislature in favor of some such measure was 
adopted, with some opposition. This Memorial was presented in 
the Legislature, and several committee hearings on the subject 
were had, but no bill was reported. The Association has appointed 
committees in Rhode Island, Connecticut and Vermont to consider 
the same question there. 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT, FOR THE 
YEAR 1879. 


(Read at the Annual Meeting in Boston, January 14, 1879, by the retiring Secretary, 
F. B. SANBORN, of Concord.) 


The report from the Department of Social Economy was then 
read, as follows: 

Six years ago, upon the suggestion of the late Mrs. Parkman, 
and with the codperation of the late Dr. Howe — both of whom, 
along with other rare and noble qualities, had a genius for philan- 
thropy — you established this Department of Social Economy, in 
addition to the four Departments then existing in our Association. 
I had the pleasure of serving with those who are gone, and with 
others whom I see present, on the committee of organization for 
the new Department, at whose request I undertook the duties of 
Secretary, in addition to those of General Secretary, which then had 
very recently been assigned to me. These special duties have been 
performed, in one way or another, and with much aid from other 
members, until now, when it seems proper that a special Secretary 
for this Department should be elected. I therefore retire, today, 
from the position, asking permission to nominate as my successor, 
Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, who, in addition to the general 
qualifications of youth and industry, desirable in a secretary, has a 
particular acquaintance, from study and experience, with some of 
the more important subjects assigned to this Department. In 
excusing me from this portion of our work, you may naturally 
expect some account of my stewardship, which shall be briefly 
given. 

It was assumed, at the outset of our labors in this Department 
that, among the many interpretations which the general term 
‘* Social Economy,” might receive, we should devote ourselves 
particularly to that which made it synonymous with the cause of 
the poor; or, as Mrs. Dall expressed it at the founding of our 
Association, ‘‘ the relation of the gifted and educated toward the 
weak, the witless and the ignorant.” It was this phase of Social 
Economy that presented itself habitually to Dr. Howe and to Mrs. 
Parkman, and, with both, the needs of the poor implied more than 
could be met by the formula, ‘* Depart in peace! be ye warmed and 
fed.” They looked beyond material necessities to the relief of 
spiritual poverty by sympathy, by amusement, by the gentle and 
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elevating ministrations of art, and those higher influences which 
affection and religion inspire. ‘‘ There came to Mr. George Her- 
bert at Bemerton,” says Izaak Walton, in his life of that saintly 
person, ‘*‘ a poor old woman with an intent to acquaint him with 
her necessitous condition, as also with some troubles of her mind. 
Having with patience heard and understood her wants — and it is 
some relief for a poor body to be but heard with patience —he 
comforted her with his counsel; but, because that cost him noth- 
ing, he relieved her with money, too, and so sent her home with a 
cheerful heart, praising God and praying for him.” May we never 
carry Social Science or ‘‘ associated charity” so far as to forget 
this personal charity, upon which our whole social economy 
depends for its warm life-blood. 

Following this general course of philanthropy, our Department 
gave much time, in its first and second years, to the subject of 
Homes for the People in cities, and amusements for those who 
occupy these homes. The first paper submitted by the Department 
Committee was on the last-named topic, and was written by Mrs. 
Parkman. It was short, and by no means exhausted the subject 
(or the reader, as some of our papers do, I fear), but it sounded 
the key-note in a few striking passages. After suggesting public 
tableaux, with poetical and humorous recitation ‘‘ by some high- 
spirited, sweet-voiced person” for the free entertainment of poor 
people, Mrs Parkman said: ‘‘ Let us try to furnish their memories 
and imaginations with some of the traditions that are winning and 
stately and potent in our own. To do this effectually, it must be 
done sympathetically ; and, if well done, it may at once amuse the 
poor, and cause them and us to feel that-they are of one blood 
with ourselves.” Of late, and particularly during the last year, 
these early investigations of our department have been discon- 
tinued, since they had been vigorously taken up by others. Much 
of our activity has gone, latterly, into the work of the National 
Conference of Charities, which Mrs. Parkman also had some share 
in calling together, nearly six years ago, at New York. The twig 
our department then planted has taken deep root and become a vig- 
orous tree, growing quite beyond the space we could afford it. In 
order to explain clearly what this Conference is, and how related to 
our Association, I reported upon it at some length to the Saratoga 
meeting last September, and with your permission, in advance of 
its publication in the Journal of Social Science, I will distribute a 
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few newspaper slips of this report, which I happen to have, among 
the members now present, instead of taking time to repeat what 
was then said.* In the same Saratoga report you will find mention 
made of the closing work of our late colleague, Dr. Wines, whose 
death we so much lament, and whose book no member of our 
Department, no student of Social Economy can afford to neglect. 
In 1874, Dr. Wines joined with some members of our Department 
Committee in a report on his own subject of Prison Reform, but 
since then has carried on his great work separately, with such 
occasional aid as we could render him in the organization of 
meetings and the collection of information. Our Department also 
united with others in obtaining the establishment of a special prison 
for women in Massachusetts — that most interesting reformatory 
at Sherborn which I had the pleasure of visiting with you, Mr. 
President, not long since, and which Dr. Wines mentions with 
hearty commendation in this last volume. 

Another of the topics treated at Saratoga may here be touched 
upon, with some more recent information— the administrative 
work of the new Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, lately estab- 
lished in Massachusetts as a department of the State Government. 
Gov. Long has recently spoken of this in his address to the Legis- 
lature, and the report of the Board itself, concise and comprehen- 
sive, would, ere this, have been submitted to the Legislature but 
for the delay occasioned by the fire at the state printers’. This 
delay will not be long, and the volume, containing much information 
and a compilation of laws and judicial opinions relating to health 
and charity, will soon be in the hands of the public. Without 
anticipating its contents, I may say, in answer to some inquiries 
that have been sent me from other States and from members of our 
Association, that nothing which was practically valuable in the 
organizations preceding this new Board, has been disturbed by the 
change. All the powers and responsibilities of the original Board 
of Charities and the State Board of Health are retained in the 
reorganization, and some important new powers and duties have 
been added. Time must be allowed, as in all such cases, for the 
new machinery to adjust itself to the work it has to do; but time, 
patience, and perseverance are the only apparent requisites for 
success in the experiment, which is already proposed for imitation 
in other States. It has long been successful in Great Britain, 


* The whole Report is printed on pages 86-92 of the present Journal. 
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where the obstacles ten years ago seemed much greater than they 
are here. _ A demand has lately been made in some quarters for the 
separation of the work of a Lunacy Commission from that assigned 
to the Charities Commission and the Health Board, and this also is 
fortified by appeals to English precedent. But those who do this 
overlook the fact that England, in population, is about fourteen 
times as large as Massachusetts, and, therefore, may need a 
separation of powers and duties which would only lead to conflict 
or inaction if enforced in a little commonwealth like ours. More- 
over, of the 3,600 insane persons at this moment under official 
observation in Massachusetts, no less than five-sixths (3,000) are 
supported by public charity, and come directly under the operation 
of laws which the Charities Commission administers in codpera- 
tion with the local overseers of the poor, and which must be 
administered in some such way. To puta special lunacy com- 
mission in charge of a part of this work would introduce confusion 
and weaken responsibility —the very evils which the friends of 
lunacy reform wish to avoid. The time may come in Massachu- 
setts, as it certainly seems to have come in New York, when a 
lunacy commission, working separately, will, by growth of popula- 
tion, especially in cities, be rendered necessary and useful; but, 
for the present, we need here only the powers of such a commis- 
sion, exercised by impartial men, in conjunction with other powers 
no less important. Even in Scotland, with a population more than 
double ours in Massachusetts, it would, probably, be better to 
unite the work of the Scotch lunacy commission with that of the 
poor law board. 

A question intimately connected with that of administration is 
that of Insanity in its Economic Aspects, upon one feature of which 
Dr. Channing has submitted the draft of a paper for the considera- 
tion of our Department. As there will not be time today to read 
and debate this paper, I would move that it be referred to the 
Department Committee, with authority either to present it, if ap- 
proved, at the next General Meeting, or to call a special depart- 
ment meeting for its discussion. 

I trust our colleague, Mr. Angell, will call the attention of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, and of other State and local boards, 
to the alarming facts he has discovered concerning the adulteration 
of food, drugs and domestic articles. This is an inquiry which 
should be prosecuted by our Health Department, but which also 
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concerns that of Social Economy, since the heaviest loss and suffer- 
ing which these adulterations cause, fall directly upon the poor. 
Mr. Angell meets with us again today, after a tour in the north- 
west, undertaken soon after his forcible paper read and disputed at 
Saratoga. He must expect some of his conclusions to be dis- 
puted, but neither an occasional mistake nor the incessant attack 
to which his publications expose him are likely to interrupt his 
labors or disturb his benevolent mind. 

The principal work of our Department for the year just closed, 
besides the part which its members took in the Chicago Conference 
of Charities, has been the preparation of the papers read at Saratoga, 
and the discussion of them there. Hardly any of the Saratoga papers 
of 1879 attracted more attention than that of Mr. Brace, one of our 
Department Committee, and none was more earnestly debated. The 
discussion was enriched by the remarks of two eminent philanthro- 
pists, who happened to meet with us,—Mrs. Leonard, of Springfield, 
and Gov. Bagley, of Detroit,—and Mr. Letchworth, of New York, 
who has done so much to improve the condition of poor children and 
other helpless persons in that State, presided during the debate. It 
is the intention of the publishing committee to print these papers in 
the next number of the Journal, but, for lack of a reporter, the 
debate cannot be published in full.* 

In closing, I desire to thank the periodical press of the country 
for the service they have rendered, year by year, in extending a 
knowledge of our department papers and the results of our investi- 
gations. Upon two or three topics—in particular, the condition 
of tenement houses, and the remarkable experience of Philadelphia 
in building Homes for the People which could easily become the 
property of their occupants—the daily newspapers and the 
monthly magazines have collected and disseminated information 
very thoroughly. And upon nearly all questions that closely 
affect the welfare of the people at large, and the condition and 
needs of the poor, we have found the conductors of the press more 
than willing to publish and discuss. Without them we could have 
done little; without us they have done much; but, together, the 
newspapers and the students of Social Science can move the world. 


* An abstract of this Debate is given on pages 101-3. 

















VACANCIES FILLED AT THE JANUARY MEETING. XxXix 


When the hour arrived for the consideration of the amendments 
to the Constitution (proposed by the Executive Committee, in 
accordance with the action taken by the Association at the Saratoga 
Meeting of 1879), the nature and effect of the amendments were 
explained by the General Secretary, and they were adopted, in 
substance as printed in the Journal for December, 1879. The 
Constitution, as amended, will be found printed on a subsequent 
page of this Number. 

The question of electing officers under the Constitution, as 
amended, then coming up, it was voted that the officers chosen at 
the Annual Meeting of 1879 be requested to serve until the Saratoga 
Meeting of September, 1880, but that vacancies existing in the list 
of officers be filled at the afternoon session. The effect of this vote 
is to give the Association, for the eight months between January 
14 and September 8, 1880, a larger number of officers than the 
amended Constitution requires ; but at the election in September, 
the list will be reduced to the constitutional number, the Board of 
Directors being diminished, and the list of Honorary Vice-Presidents — 
increased at the pleasure of the Association. The vacancies filled 
at the January meeting were as follows: 

Vice-President, Miss Marta Mircuett, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in place of Henry C. Lea, Esq., of Philadelphia; Director, Joun 
W. Dickinson, Esq., of Newton, Mass., in place of the late Dr. 
Wines; Chairman of the Health Department, Dr. D. F. Lincotn, 
of Boston, in place of Gzorer E. Wartne, Jr., of Newport, R. I. ; 
Secretary of the Health Department, Dr. James R. Cuapwicr, of 
Boston, in place of Dr. Lincotn; Secretary of the Jurisprudence 
Department, Prof. THeopore 8. Wootsey, of New Haven, Ct. ; 
Secretary of the Social Economy Department, Dr. WALTER CHANNING, 
of Brookline, Mass., in place of F. B. Sansorn, of Concord. 

Since the organization of the new Council, Dr. Cuapwick has 
resigned, — and his place has been filled by the election of Dr. E. 
W. Cusnine, of Boston,—and Mr. Grorce WALKER, the Secretary 
of the Finance Department, has removed to France, thus vacating 
that office, which has not yet been filled. The list of officers and 
members of the Association, as it now stands, will be found on 
subsequent pages. 


After the close of its regular business at the January meeting, 
the Association listened to the reading of a historical Paper on 
Municipal Government, by Mr. James M. Bueser, of Boston, and 
then adjourned to meet at Saratoga in September, at such day and 
hour as the Council should appoint. 





THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1880. 
To be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., September 7-11, 1880. 





It has hitherto been the custom of the American Social Science 
Association to hold two meetings in a year, besides Department 
meetings. The Annual Meeting, by custom, was held in Boston 
on the second Wednesday in January. In consequence of changes 
made in the Constitution, at the last Annual Meeting, the two 
meetings will hereafter be held together,—this year in September at 
Saratoga. The General Meetings of the Association for papers 
and discussion have been held in different cities from year to year ; 
sometimes in the spring, and sometimes in the autumn. That for 
1873 was held in Boston (May 13-15) ; that for 1874, in New 
York (May 19-23) ; that for 1875, at Detroit (in May) ; that for 
1878, at Cincinnati (in May), and those for 1876, 1877 and 1879, 
at Saratoga (in September). The first General Session in 18380 
will be on Tuesday evening, September 7, at 8, P. M.; and after- 
ward, on the three following days, the General Sessions will occur 
once, and sometimes twice, a day, continuing until 10, P. M., 
Friday, September 11, at which hour the sessions will finally close. 
The Departments of Education and Health will hold sessions on 
Wednesday, September 8; that of Jurisprudence on Thursday, 
September 9, and that of Social Economy on Friday. 

The Constitution, as amended January 14, 1880, is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the American Socrat Science ASsociaTION. 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy ; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice- 
Presidents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, 
charged with general supervision ; five Department Committees, established by 
the Council, charged with the supervision of their respective Departments ; and 
such Local Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, 
to serve as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the President, 
Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and 
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ten Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairmen and Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, 
and shall hold office till their successors are’chosen. The President, or in his 
absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairmen of 
Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective com- 
mittees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized 
as such by the Council, its President shall be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the American Association, and, together with the Secretary and 
Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Asso- 
ciation. And whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized 
as such by the Council, its Chairman shall become ez-officio a member of the 
parent Association. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with 
the consent of the President of the Association, may appoint such special 
Department Committees as they may think best. The General Secretary 
shall be elected for three years, unless he resigns or is removed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present and voting in a regular meeting of the 
Council; and out of his compensation he may pay the salary of an Assistant 
Secretary, who may also be Secretary of one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may — 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committees shall have power to call and conduct Depart- 
ment Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendments. 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1880. 


The officers of the Association, elected to serve until September 
8, 1880, are as follows: 


President : 
D. C. Gitman, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Presidents : 
BenJaMIn Peirce, Cambridge. J. W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Wyoming. , 
TureoporE D. Wootsry, New Haven. Isaac SHerman, New York. 
Martin B. ANDERSON, Rochester, N.Y. Rurus Kine, Cincinnati. 
J. M. Barnarp, Boston. W. H. Rurryer, Richmond, Va. 
Marta Mircuext, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. W. L. Trennoim, Charleston, S. C. 
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General Secretary: 
F. B. Sansporn, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer : 
Hamitton A. Hitz, Boston (31 Milk street). 


Directors: 
T. C. Amory, Boston. T. W. Hieernson, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. S. Briatcurorp, Boston. J. W. Dickinson, Newton, Mass. 
E. E. Hatz, 66 Dorman B. Eaton, New York. 
Grorce T. ANGELL, ‘ H. Viriarp, © 
Wi11am Minor, Jr., ‘ Anson P. SToKEs, = 
Mrs. Joun E. Lover, “ Juxtren T. Davies, - 
Carrot, D. Wricut, “ Jonas M. Lipsey, = 
Mrs. Henry Wuirmay, “ Perry BELMONT, - 
Witrtram Watson, ee Horace Wuire, 
Hamitton A. Hur, ‘“ Grorce Warp Nicnots, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. C. H. Dati, Georgetown, D.C. Henry B. Baker, Lansing, Mich. 
NatHan Aten, Lowell. T. M. Post, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. C. Guitp, Waltham. 


The above-named Directors, with the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and the Chairmen and Secretaries of the five Depart- 
ments, make up a Council, which meets quarterly. The Department 
officers are as follows : 

I. Education. — Prof. W. T. Harris, St. Louis, Chairman ; Mrs. I. T. 
Tatsot, Boston, Secretary. 

Il. Health.—D. F. Lincotn, M. D., Boston, Chairman; E. W. 
Cusuine, M. D., Boston, Secretary. 

Ill. Finance.—Daviw A. We tts, Norwich, Conn., Chairman. 

IV. Social Economy.— Prof. W. B. Rocers, Boston, Chairman ; 
Watrer Cuannine, M. D., Brookline, Secretary. 

V. Jurisprudence. — Prof. Francis Waytanp, New Haven, Chairman ; 
Prof. THEopoRE S. Wooxsry, New Haven, Secretary. 

The new Executive Committee, chosen at the first meeting of 
the Council, January 30, 1880, are as follows: 

PRESIDENT Gi~MAN (or, in his absence), Prof. Francis WayLanp; F. B. 
Sanborn, General Secretary ; Hamiuton A. Hitz, Treasurer; Mrs. I. T. 
Taxsor, Education Secretary ; Dr. E. W. Cusuine, Health Secretary ; Prof. 
THEODORE S. Wootsey, Jurisprudence Secretary ; Dr. WALTER CHANNING, 
Social Economy Secretary. 

The Executive Committee meets whenever business requires, — 
its next meeting will be in Boston, at the office of the General 
Secretary, Friday; May 28, at 12 o’clock. This Committee is 
also the Committee of Arrangements for the Saratoga meeting of 
1880. 











THE NEXT SARATOGA MEETING. XXXili 


It will be seen, therefore, that under the Constitution, as above 
printed, a new organization of the officers of the Association has 
been made, — what was formerly called the Executive Committee 
being now the Council. 

The Council of the Association, as above printed, held its first 
meeting January 30, and its second quarterly meeting on Saturday, 
the 10th of April, 1880. At the first meeting an Executive Committee 
was appointed, consisting of (1) the President of the Association 
or some vice-president or Department Chairman to represent him, 
(2) the General Secretary and Treasurer, and (3) the five 
Department Secretaries. This committee met in Boston April 2, 
organized with Professor Wayland as chairman, in the absence of 
President Gilman, and took the following action in regard to the 
next General Meeting of the Association at Saratoga : — 

1. Fixing the date for the Saratoga meeting, from the 7th to 
the 10th of September, inclusive, and voting that the General 
Sessions should be held only in the morning and evening, not in 
the afternoon. 2. Fixing the Department Meetings in the morn- 
ing, with liberty to adjourn over to the afternoon, if their business 
requires it; and requesting each of the four Departments of 
Education, Health, Jurisprudence and Social Economy, to furnish 
five papers, besides the Department Address, or annual Report. 
Two of these Department papers may, if desired, be read at the 
general sessions. 3. Prescribing one hour for the limit of Ad- 
dresses, except the Annual Address of the President, and forty 
minutes as the limit of each paper in reading. 4. Assigning 
debates as follows, after the reading of a paper on each of the 
subjects named: Wednesday evening, September 8, on ‘‘ The 
Adulteration of Food, Drugs and Domestic Articles,” in the Health 
Department; Thursday evening, September 9, on Railroads; 
Friday evening, September 10, on Public Parks; the Paper on this 
subject to be read by F. L. Olmsted, Esq., of New York. The 
addresses and papers already agreed upon, in addition to those 
above-named, are as follows : — 

Tuesday evening, September 7, Annual Address by President 
Gilman of Baltimore. 

Wednesday, September 8 (in the Education Department) , a Report 
on ‘* Kindergarten Schools,” by Professor W. T. Harris, of St. 
Louis; a Paper on ‘‘ The Science and the Art of Teaching,” by 
Prof. Wm. H. Payne, of Michigan University ; a Paper on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Public Library to the Public Schools,” by Samuel 
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S. Greene, Esq., of Worcester, Mass. ; and a paper by Miss Edith 
Simcox, of the London School Board. 

Wednesday, September 8, (in the Health Department), Address 
by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston, Chairman of the Department; a 
Paper by Colonel Waring, on ‘‘ Yellow Fever;” a Paper by Dr. 
E. W. Cushing, of Boston (Secretary of the Department), on 
‘¢ The Regulation of Medical Practice by Statute.” 

Thursday, September 9 (in the Jurisprudence Department), a 
Paper by Z. R. Brockway, Esq., of Elmira, New York, on 
‘¢ Indeterminate Sentences;” a Paper by F. J. Kingsbury, of 
Waterbury, Ct., on ‘‘ The Policy of Pensioning Public Officers ;” 
Papers by E. L. Godkin, Esq., of New York, and Professor 
Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis ; and a Paper by Henry W. Farnam, 
Esq., of New Haven, on ‘‘ The Socialist Laws of Germany.” 

Friday, September 10 (in the Social Economy Department), an 
Address by Charles L. Brace, Esq., of New York, on ‘‘ The 
Relation of International Law to Christianity ;” a Paper by the Rev. 
Oscar McCulloch, of Indianapolis, on ‘* Associated Charities ;” a 
Report by Mrs. Henry Whitman, Miss Schuyler, etc., on ‘* The 


State Charities Aid Association of New York;” a Paper by 
George B. Bartlett, Esq., of Concord, Mass., on ‘* Amusements 
for the People ;” a Paper by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on ‘‘ Changes 


9 


in American Society ;” and a Report on ‘‘ Insanity in its Economic 
Aspect,” by Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mass. 

The next meeting of the Council will take place in Boston, in 
the office of the General Secretary, at 12 o’clock, June 2, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Council at Saratoga, September 7, at 4 P. M. 
After the new election of officers, at the September meeting of the 
Association, the Council will probably meet at Saratoga by adjourn- 
ment, and attend to such business as may come before it. The 
day and hour for the election of officers at Saratoga, will be 
announced in the circular to be issued next summer. The head- 
quarters of the Association will be at the United States Hotel 
during the Saratoga meeting, where members will be received at 
reduced rates; the Sessions will be held in Putnam Hall. 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


CLASSIFIED 


BY STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Annual 
Hamilton, Peter, 


Member. 
Mobile. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Annual 


Garnett, Louis A., 


Member. 
San Francisco. 


ConNECTICUT. 
Annual Members. 


Baldwin, Prof. S. E., New Haven. 
Barnum, Hon. W. H., Lime Rock. 
Bond, Charles H., Middletown. 
Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury. 
Butler, John S., M. D., Hartford. 
Converse, Charles A., Norwich. 
Cowles, James L., Farmington. 
Dunham, A. C., Hartford. 
Farnam, Henry W., New Haven. 
Fessenden, Rev. Thomas K., Farm- 
ington. 
Foster, Lafayette S., Norwich. 
Gilbert, Charles E., Hartford. 
Greene, Jacob L., Hartford. 
Gregg, James B., Hartford. 
Hooker, Mrs. Isabella B., Hartford. 
Hotchkiss, Justus A., New Haven. 
Hubbard, S. G., New Haven. 
Kingsbury, F. J., Waterbury. 
Mitchell, Charles S., New Haven. 


Pattison, Rev.T. Harwood, New Haven. 

Platt, Johnson T., New Haven. 

Potwin, T. S., Hartford. 

St. John, H. W., Hartford. 

Sanford, Henry, Bridgeport. 

Stevens, J. A., Hartford. 

Sumner, Prof. W. G., New Haven. 

Talcott, John B., New Britain. 

Thomson, Charles H., 40 Elm street, 
New Haven. 

Tyler, F. Morris, New Haven. 

Walker, Prof. F. A., New Haven. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, Hartford. 

Wayland, C. N., Waterbury. 

Wayland, Prof. Francis, New Haven. 

Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven. 

Wells, David A., Norwich. 

Wells, Edward W., Hartford. 

Woolsey, Rev. Dr. T. D., New Haven. 

Woolsey, Theodore S., New Haven. 


District oF CoLuMBIA. 


Life Members. 


Henry, Joseph, LL. D., Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington. 

Matile, George A., U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington. 


Annual Members. 


Dall, Mrs. C. H., Georgetown. 
Eaton, John, Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 


Gallaudet, E. M., Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington. 

Garfield, James A., Washington. 

James, Miss Enna, Washington. 

Nordhoff, Charles, Washington. 

Robbins, Z. C., Washington. 

Welling, James C., Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

Young, Edward J., Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


Life Member. 
Myers, Sydney, Chicago. 


Annual Members. 


Blatchford, E. W., 375 No. La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

Porter, Robert P., 158 Walnut street, 
Chicago. 





Wines, Rev. F. H., Springfield. 
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INDIANA. 
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Annual Members. 


Garber, M. C., Jr., Madison: | 


Lodge, James, Brazil. 


Towa. 
Annual Member. 


Watkins, C. S., 


Davenport. 


KANSAS. 
Annual Member. 


Hutchings, John, 


Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY. 
Annual Members. 


Bowman, John B., Lexington. 


| Kearney, John Watts, 658 Fourth ave. 


LovIsIANA. 
Annual Member. 


Mitchell, Archibald, 


New Orleans. 


MAINE. 
Life Member. 


Hill, Rev. Thomas, 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 
Annual Members. 


Gilman, Prof. D. C., Baltimore. 
Stockbridge, Henry, 55 St. Paul street, 
Baltimore. 


Van Bibber, W. C., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Life Members. 


Angell, George T., 96 Tremont street, 
Boston. 

Baker, William E., 63 Chester square, 
Boston. 

Barnard, James M., Hotel Pelham, 
Boston. 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Hotel Pel- 
ham, Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., 18 Exchange street, 
Boston. : 

Bradford, Gamaliel, Boston. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Chapman, Maria W., Weymouth. 

Edwards, Mrs. M. A., 34 Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer street, 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., 10 Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears Building, 
Boston. ; 

Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mt. Vernon 

street, Boston. 





Kidder, H. P., 40 State street, Boston. 

Kidder, Mrs. H. P., Boston. 

Lincoln, Dr. D. F., 11 Joy street, 
Boston. 

Little, James L., 2 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E., 831 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

May, Miss Abby W., 3 Exeter street, 
Boston. 

Mudge, E. R., 118 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Peirce, Prof. Benjamin, Cambridge. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Ware, William R., 2 Pemberton sq., 
Boston. 

Warren, S. D., 67 Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M. D., 108 
Boylston street, Boston. 

Wolcott, Roger, 8 Pemberton square, 
Boston. 
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Massacuusetts.—( Continued.) 
Annual Members. 


Allen, Nathan, M. D., Lowell. 

Amory, T. C., 19 Commonwealth ave., 
Boston. 

Amory, William, 60 State street, Bos- 
ton. 

Atkinson, Edward, 40 State street, 
Boston. 

Balch, F. V., 39 Court street, Boston. 

Blake, Stanton, Boston. 

Bonney, Franklin, M. D., Hadley. 

Bradford, Charles F., 2438 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 

Brooks, Peter C., 7 Arlington street, 
Boston. . 

Brooks, Rev. Phillips, Boston. 

Bullard, William S., 5 Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston. 

Cary, William F., Boston. 

Channing, Walter, M. D., Brookline. 

Chase, George B., 203 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Clark, J. S., 47 Franklin street, Bos- 
ton. 

Congdon, James B., New Bedford. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, 60 State street, 
Boston. 

Davis, James, 47 Kilby street, Boston. 

Davis, Dr. R. T., Fall River. 

Dickinson, John W., Newton. 

Dole, Rev. C. F., Jamaica Plain. 

Dole, Nathan H., Hingham. 

Dupee, James A., 19 Exchange place, 
Boston. 

Earle, Mrs. Ann B., Worcester. 

Earle, Pliny, M. D., Northampton. 

Edmands, A. Lawrence, 118 Devon- 
shire st., Boston. 

Eliot, Charles W., LL. D., Cambridge. 

Eliot, Samuel, 44 Brimmer street, 
Boston. 

Foote, Miss Mary B., 352 Harvard 
street, Cambridge. 

Forbes, R. B., Milton. 

Frothingham, Rev. Frederick, Milton. 

Gannett, Rev. W. C., 155 Boylston 
street, Boston. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 18 Matthews 
street, Boston. 

Gibbs, Prof. Wolcott, 99 Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, 2 Florence 
street, Boston. 

Green, H. G., 89 Beacon st., Boston. 

Greenough, W. W., 24 West street, 
Boston. 

Grew, Henry S., 89 Beacon street, 
Boston. 





Guild, Rev. E. C., Waltham. 

Hale, George S., 39 Court street, Bos- 
ton. 

Higginson, T. W., Cambridge. 

Higginson, Waldo, 70 Devonshire st., 
Boston. 

Hill, Hamilton A., 31 Milk st., Bos- 
ton. 

Homer, Peter T., Boston. 

Hooper, Mrs. Anna S., 27 Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston. 

Hooper, William L., 55 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., Cambridge. 

Hunt, T. Sterry, Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 

Jackson, Miss Marian C., 88 Marl- 
boro’ street, Boston. 

James, Mrs. John W., 119 Boylston 
street, Boston. 

Johnson, Miss A. E., Bradford. 

Kennard, M. P., 511 Washington st., 
Boston. 

Lawrence, Hon. A. A., 18 Chauncy 
street, Boston. 

Lee, Henry, 44 State street, Boston. 

Loring, C. W., 17 Pemberton square, 
Boston. 

Lyman, Arthur T., 17 Kingston street, 
Boston. 

Lyman, Theodore, 191 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston. 

May, Rev. Samuel, Leicester. 

Means, William G., 40 Water street, 
Boston. 

Minot, William, Jr., 39 Court street, 
Boston. 

Newell, John, 611 Tremont street, 
Boston. 

Nourse, B. F., 18 Post Office square, 
Boston. 

Oliver, Mrs. Grace A., 124 Boylston 
street, Boston. 

Paine, R. T., Jr., 16 Pemberton sq., 
Boston. 

Parkman, 
Boston. 

Phillips, Wendell, 50 Essex street, 
Boston. 

Prang, Louis, Boston. ‘ 

Putnam, Charles P., M. D., 63 Marl- 
boro’ street, Boston. 

Putnam, James J., M. D., 63 Marl- 
boro’ street, Boston. 

Quincy, Josiah, Quincy. 

Richardson, C. A., Chelsea. 

Rogers, Miss Annette P., Boston. 


Henry, 35 Court street, 
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Rogers, Prof. William B., 117 Marl- 
boro’ street, Boston. 

Ropes, John C., 40 State st., Boston. 

Ropes, Joseph S., 60 State street, 
Boston. 

Rotch, Miss Joanna, Milton Hill, Mil- 
ton. 

Ruggles, S. P., 1209 Washington st., 
Boston. 

Runkle, Prof. J. D., Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Worcester. 
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SOUTHERN QUESTIONS. 





I. THE NEGRO EXODUS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


(Read Sept. 12, 1879.) 


The negro, long deemed to be too indolent and stupid to discover 
and adopt any rational measure to secure and defend his rights as 
aman, may now be congratulated upon the telling contradiction 
which he has recently and strikingly given to this withering dis- 
paragement and reproach. He has discovered and adopted a 
measure which may assist very materially in the solution of some of 
the vital problems involved in his sudden elevation from slavery 
to freedom, and from chattelhood to manhood and citizenship. He 
has shown that Mississippi can originate more than one plan, and 
that there is a possible plan for the oppressed, as well as for 
the oppressor. He has not chosen to copy the example of his 
would-be enslavers. It is to his credit that he has steadily refused 
to resort to those extreme measures of repression and retaliation 
to which the cruel wrongs he has suffered might have tempted a 
less docile and forgiving race. He has not imitated the plan of 
the oppressed tenant, who sneaks in ambush and shoots his land- 
lord, as in Ireland; nor the example of the Indian, who meets the 
invader of his hunting-ground with scalping-knife and tomahawk ; 
he has not learned his lesson from the freed serfs of Russia, and 
organized assassination against tyrant princes and nobles; nor has 
he copied the example of his own race in Santo Domingo, who 
taught their French oppressors by fire and sword the danger of 
goading too far the ‘‘ energy that slumbers in the black man’s arm.” 

On the contrary, he has adopted a simple, lawful and peaceable 
measure. It is emigration— the quiet withdrawal of his valuable 
bones and muscles from a condition of things which he considers 
no longer tolerable. Innocent as this remedy is for the manifold 
ills, which he has thus far borne with marvellous patience, fortitude, 
and forbearance, it is none the less significant and effective. 
Nothing has occurred since the abolition of slavery, which has 
excited a deeper interest among thoughtful men in all sections of 
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the country, than has this Exodus. In the simple fact that a few 
thousand freedmen have deliberately laid down the shovel and the 
hoe, quitted the sugar and cotton fields of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and sought homes in Kansas, and that thousands more are seriously 
meditating upon following their example, the sober thinking minds 
of the South have discovered a new and startling peril to the wel- 
fare and civilization of that section of our country. Already 
apprehension and alarm have led to noisy and frantic efforts on the 
part of the South to arrest and put an end to what it considers a 
ruinous evil. 

It cannot be denied that there is much reason for this apprehen- 
sion. This Exodus has revealed to southern men the humiliating 
fact that the prosperity and civilization of the South are at the 
mercy of the despised and hated negro. That it is for him, more 
than for any other, to say what shall be-the future of the late Con- 
federate States; that. within their ample borders, he alone can 
stand between the contending powers of savage and civilized life ; 
that the giving or withholding of his labor will bless or blast their 
beautiful country. Important as manual labor is everywhere, it is 
nowhere more important, and absolutely indispensable to the 
existence of civilization, than in the more southern of the United 
States. Machinery may continue to do, as it has done, much of 
the work of the North, but the work of the South requires bone, 
sinew and muscle of the strongest and most enduring kind for its 
performance. Labor in that section must know no pause. Her 
soil is prolific with life and energy. All the forces of nature within 
her borders are wonderfully vigorous, persistent and active. Aided 
by an almost perpetual summer, abundantly supplied with heat and 
moisture, her soil readily and rapidily covers itself with noxious 
weeds, dense forests and impenetrable jungles, natural hiding places 
for devouring wolves and loathsome reptiles. Only a few years of 
non-tillage would be required to give the sunny and fruitful South 
to the bats and owls of a desolate wilderness. From this condition, 
shocking for a southern man to contemplate, it is now seen that 
nothing less powerful than the naked iron arm of the negro can 
save her. For him, as a southern laborer, there is no competitor 
or substitute. The thought of filling his place by any other variety 
of the human family will be found utterly impracticable. Neither 
Chinaman, German, Norwegian nor Swede can drive him from the 
sugar and cotton fields of Louisiana and Mississippi. They would 
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certainly perish in the black bottoms of those states if they could 
be induced, which they cannot, to try the experiment. Nature 
itself in those states comes to the rescue of the negro; fights his 
battles and enables him to exact conditions from those who would 
unfairly cheat and oppress him. Besides being dependent upon 
the roughest and flintiest kind of labor, the climate of the South 
makes such labor uninviting and harshly repulsive to the white 
man. He dreads it, shrinks from it and refuses it. He shuns the 
burning sun of the fields, and seeks the shade of the verandas. On 
the contrary the negro walks, labors, or sleeps in the sunlight un- 
harmed. The standing apology for slavery was based upon a 
knowledge of this fact. It was said that the world must have 
cotton and sugar, and that only the negro could supply this want, 
and that he could be induced to do it only under the ‘* beneficent 
whip ” of some bloodthirsty Legree. The last part of this argu- 
ment has been happily disproved by the large crops of these pro- 
ductions since emancipation; but the first part of it stands firm, 
unassailed and unassailable. It served him well years ago, when 
in the bitterest extremity of his destitution. But for it he would 
have perished when he dropped out of slavery. It saved him then 
and will save him again. i 

Emancipation came to him surrounded by exceedingly unfriendly 
circumstunces. It was not the choice or consent of the people 
among whom he lived, but against a death struggle on their part to 
prevent it. His chains were broken in the tempest and whirlwind 
of civil war. Without food, without shelter, without land, without 
money or friends, he, with his children, his sick, his aged and help- 
less, was turned loose and naked to the open sky. The announce- 
ment of his freedom was instantly followed by an order from his 
old master to quit his old quarters and to seek bread thereafter 
from the hands of those who had given him his freedom. A des- 
perate extremity was thus forced upon him at the outset of his 
freedom, and the world watched with humane anxiety to see what 
would become of him. His peril was imminent; starvation stared 
him in the face. 

Even if climatic, and other natural causes, did not protect the 
negro from all competition in the labor market of the South, inevi- 
table social causes would probably effect the same result. The 
slave system of that section left behind it, as in the nature of the, 
case it must, manners, customs and conditions, to which free white 
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laboring men will not be in haste to submit themselves and their 
families. They do not emigrate from the free North, where labor 
is respected, to a lately enslaved South, where labor has been 
whipped, chained and degraded for centuries. Naturally enough 
such emigration follows the lines of latitude in which they who 
compose it were born. Not from South to North, but from East 
to West ‘‘ the course of empire takes its way.” Hence, it is seen 
that the dependence of the planters, landowners and old master- 
class of the South upon the negro, however galling and humiliating 
to Southern pride and power, is nearly complete and perfect. 
There is only one mode of escape for them, and that mode they 
will certainly not adopt. It is to take off their own coats, cease to 
whittle sticks and talk politics at the cross-roads, and go them- 
selves to work in their broad and sunny fields of cotton and sugar. 
An invitation to do this is about as harsh and distasteful to all 
their inclinations, as would be an invitation to step down into their 
graves. With the negro, all this is different. Neither natural, 
artificial nor traditional causes, stand in the way of the freedman to 
such labor in the South. Neither heat, nor the fever demon that 
lurks in her tangled and oozy swamps affrights him, and he stands 
today the admitted author of whatever prosperity, beauty and 
civilization are now possessed by the South. He is the arbiter 
of her destiny. 

This, then, is the high vantage ground of the negro; he has 
labor, the South wants it, and must have it or perish. Since he is 
free he can now give it, or withhold it; use it where he is, or take 
it elsewhere, as he pleases. His labor made him a slave, and his 
labor can, if he will, make him free, comfortable and independent. 
It is more to him than either fire, sword, ballot-boxes, or bayo- 
nets. It touches the heart of the South through its pocket. 

It will not be soon forgotten, that, at the close of a five hours’ 
speech by the late Senator Sumner, in which he advocated, with 
unequalled learning and eloquence the enfranchisement of the 
freedmen, he was met in the senate with the argument that legisla- 
tion at that point would be utterly superfluous ; that the negro was 
rapidly dying out and must inevitably and speedily disappear. In- 
human and shocking as was this consignment of millions of human 
beings to extinction, the extremity of the negro, at that date, did not 
contradict but favored the prophecy. The policy of the old master- 
class, dictated by passion, pride and revenge, was then to make the 
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freedom of the negro a greater calamity to him, if possible, than 
had been his slavery. But happily, both for the old master-class, 
and the recently emancipated, there came, as there will come now, 
the sober, second thought. The old master-class then found that 
it had made a great mistake. It had driven away the means of its 
own support It had destroyed the hands and left the mouths. It 
had starved the negro and starved itself. Not even to gratify its 
own anger and resentment could it afford to allow its fields to go 
uncultivated, and its tables to go unsupplied with food. Hence the 
freedman, less from humanity than cupidity, less from choice, than 
necessity, was speedily called back to labor and life. But now, 
after fourteen years of service, and fourteen years of separation 
from visible presence of slavery, during which he has shown both 
disposition and ability to supply the labor market of the South, and 
that he could do so far better as a freeman than he ever did as a 
slave; that more cotton and sugar can be raised by the same hands 
under the inspiration of liberty and hope than can be raised under 
the influence of bondage and the whip,—he is again, alas! in the 
deepest trouble, — without a home ; again out under the open sky, 
with his wife and his little ones. He lines the sunny banks of the 
Mississippi, fluttering in rags and wretchedness ; he stands mourn- 
fully imploring hard-hearted steamboat captains to take him on 
board ; while the friends of the emigration movement are diligently 
soliciting funds all over the North to help him away from his old 
home to the modern Canaan of Kansas. 


THE CAUSE OF IT. 


Several causes have been assigned for this truly desperate and 
pitiable spectacle. Many of these are, upon their face, superficial, 
insufficient and ridiculous. Adepts in political trickery and 
duplicity, who will never go straight to a point, when they can 
go crooked, explain the Exodus as a cunning scheme to force a 
certain nomination upon the Republican party in 1880. It does 
not appear how such an effect is to follow such a cause. For, if 
the negroes are to leave the South, as the advocates of the Exodus 
tell us, and settle in the North, where all their rights are protected, 
the country need not trouble itself about securing a President 
whose chief recommendation is supposed to be his will and power 
to protect the negro in the South; and the nomination is thus 
rendered unnecessary by the success of the measure which made 
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it necessary. Again, we are told that greedy speculators in 
Kansas have adopted this plan to sell and increase the value of 
their land. This cannot be,—wmen of this class are usually 
shrewd. They do not seek to sell land to those who have 
no money,—and they are too sharp to believe that they can 
increase the value of their property by inviting to its neighbor- 
hood a class of people against whom there is an intense and bitter 
popular prejudice... Malignant emissaries from the North, it is 
said, have been circulating among the freedmen, talking to them 
and deluding them with promises of the great things which will be 
done for them if they will only go to Kansas. Plainly enough this 
theory fails for the want of even the show of probable motive. 
The North can have no motive to cripple industry at the South, 
or elsewhere, in this country. If she were malignant enough, 
which she is not, she is not blind enough to her own interest to do 
any such thing. She sees and feels that an injury to any part of 
this country is an injury to the whole of it. 

Again, it is said, that this Exodus is all the work of the defeated 
and disappointed demagogues, white and black, who have been 
hurled from place and power by the men of property and intelli- 
gence in the South. There may be some truth in this theory. 
Human nature is capable of resentment. It would not be strange 
if people who have been degraded and driven from place and 
power by brute force and by fraud, were to resent the outrage in 

any way they safely could. 

' But it is still further said that the Exodus is peculiarly the work 
of Senator Windom. His resolution and speech in the Senate, 
last winter, are said to have set this black ball in motion, and 
much wrath has been poured out upon that humane Senator for 
his part in the movement. It need not be denied that there is 
truth in this allegation. Senator Windom’s speech and resolution 
certainly did serve as a powerful stimulus to this emigration. 
Until he spoke there was no general stampede from the cotton 
and sugar plantations of Mississippi and Louisiana. There can be 
no doubt, either, that the freedmen received erroneous notions from 
some quarter what the Government was likely to do for them in 
the new country to which they are now going. They may have 
been told the story of ‘‘ forty acres and a mule,” and some of them 
may have believed and acted upon it. But it is manifest that the 
real cause of this extraordinary Exodus lies deeper down than any 
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point touched by any of the causes thus far alleged. Political 
tricksters, land speculators, defeated office seekers, Northern 
malignants, speeches and resolutions in the Senate, unaided by 
other causes, could not, of themselves, have set such a multitudi- 
nous Exodus in motion. The colored race is a remarkably home- 
loving race. Ithas done little in the way of voluntary colonization. 
It shrinks from the untried and unknown. It thinks its own locality 
the best in the world. Of all the galling conditions to which the 
negro was subjected in the days of his bondage, the worst was the 
liability of separation from home and friends. His love of home and 
his dread of change made him even partially content in slavery. 
He could endure the smart of the lash, worked to the utmost of his 
power, and be content till the thought of being sent away from the 
scenes of his childhood and youth was thrust upon his heart. 

But argument is less needed upon this point than testimony. 
We have the story of the emigrants themselves, and if any can 
reveal the true cause of this Exodus they can. They have spoken, 
and their story is before the country. It is a sad story, disgraceful 
and scandalous to our age and country. Much of their testimony 
has been given under the solemnity of an oath. They tell us with 
great unanimity that they are very badly treated at the South. 
The land owners, planters, and the old master-class generally, 
deal unfairly with them, having had their labor for nothing when 
they were slaves. These men, now they are free, endeavor by 
various devices to get it for next to nothing; work as hard, faith- 
fully and constantly as they may, live as plainly and as sparingly 
as they may, they are no better off at the end of the year than at 
the beginning. They say that they are the dupes and victims of 
cunning and fraud in signing contracts which they cannot read and 
cannot fully understand ; that they are compelled to trade at stores 
owned in whole or in part by their employers, and that they are 
paid with orders and not with money. They say that they have to 
pay double the value of nearly everything they buy; that they are 
compelled to pay a rental of ten dollars a year for an acre of ground 
that will not bring thirty dollars under the hammer; that land 
owners are in league to prevent land-owning by negroes; that 
when they work the land on shares they barely make a living; that 
outside the towns and cities no provision is made for education, 
and, ground down as they are, they cannot themselves employ 
teachers to instruct their children; that they are not only the 
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victims of fraud and cunning, but of violence and intimidation ; 
that from their very poverty the temples of justice are not open to 
them ; that the jury box is virtually closed; that the murder of a 
black man by a white man is followed by no conviction or punish- 
ment. They say further, that a crime for which a white man goes 
free a black man is severely punished ; that impunity and encour- 
agement are given by the wealthy and respectable classes to men 
of the baser sort who delight in midnight raids upon the defence- 
less; that their ignorance of letters has put them at the mercy of 
men bent upon making their freedom a greater evil to them than 
was their slavery; that the law is the refuge of crime rather than 
of innocence ; that even the old slave driver’s whip has reappeared, 
and the inhuman and disgusting spectacle of the chain-gang is 
beginning to be seen; that the government of every Southern 
State is now in the hands of the old slave oligarchy, and that both 
departments of the National Government soon will be in the same 
hands. They believe that when the Government, State and 
National, shall be in the control of the old masters of the South, 
they will find means for reducing the freedmen to a condition 
analogous to slavery. They despair of any change for the better, 
declaring that everything is waxing worse for the negro, and that 
his only means of safety is to leave the South. 

It must be admitted, if this brief statement of complaints be 
only half true, the explanation of the Exodus and the justification 
of the persons composing it, are full and ample. The complaints 
they make against Southern society are such as every man of 
common honesty and humanity must wish ill founded ; unhappily, 
however, there is nothing in the nature of these complaints to make 
them doubtful or surprising. The unjust conduct charged against 
the late slaveholders is eminently probable. It is an inheritance 
from the long exercise of irresponsible power by man over man. 
It is not a question of the natural inferiority of the negro, or the 
color of his skin. Tyranny is the same proud and selfish thing 
everywhere, and with all races and colors. What the negro is now 
suffering at the hands of his former master, the white emancipated 
serfs of Russia are now suffering: from the lords and nobles by 
whom they were formerly held as slaves. In form and appearance 
the emancipation of the latter was upon better terms than in the 
case of the negro. The Empire, unlike the Republic, gave the 
free serfs three acres of land, —a start in the world. But the 
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selection and bestowment of this land was unhappily confided to 
the care of the lords and nobles, their former masters. Thus tie 
lamb was committed to the care of the wolf; hence the organized 
assassination now going on in that country, and it will be well for 
our Southern States if they escape a like fate. The world is slow 
to learn that no man can wrong his brother without doing a greater 
wrong to himself; something may, however, be learned from the 
lessons of alarm and consternation which are now written all over 
Russia. 

But in contemplating this Exodus, it should be kept in mind that 
the way of an oppressed people from bondage to freedom is never 
smooth. There is ever in such transition much to overcome on 
both sides. Neither the master nor the emancipated slave can at 
once shake off the habits and manners of a long-established past 
condition. The form may be abolished, but the spirit survives and 
lingers about the scenes of its former life. The slave brings into 
the new relation much of the dependence and servility of slavery, 
and the mas’2r brings much of his pride, selfishness and love of 
power. The influence of feudalism has not yet disappeared from 
Europe. Norman pride is still visible in England, though centuries 
have passed since the Saxon was the slave of the Norman; and 
long years must elapse before all traces of slavery shall disappear 
from our country. Suffering and hardships made the Saxon 
strong,—and suffering and hardships will make the Anglo- 
African strong. 


THE EXODUS AS A POLICY. 


Very evidently there are to be asked and answered many 
important questions, before the friends of humanity can be properly 
called upon to give their support to this emigration movement. A 
natural and primary enquiry is: What does it mean? How much 
ground is it meant to cover? Is the total removal of the whole five 
millions of colored people from the South contemplated? Or is it 
proposed to remove only a part? And if only a part, why a part 
and not the whole? A vindication of the rights of the many can 
not be less important than the same to the few. If the few are to 
be removed because of the intolerable oppression which prevails in 
the South, why not the many, also? If exodus is good for any, 
must it not be equally good for all? Then, if the whole five 
millions are to leave the South, as a doomed country, —left as Lot 
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left Sodom, or driven out as the Moors were driven out of Spain, — 
there is next a question of ways and means to be considered. Has 
any definite estimate of the cost of this removal been made? How 
shall the one or two hundred millions of dollars which such removal 
would require be obtained? Shall it be appropriated by Congress, 
or voluntarily be contributed by the public? Manifestly, with such 
a debt upon the nation as the war for the Union has created, 
Congress is not likely to be in a hurry to make any such appropria- 
tion. It would much more willingly aud readily enact the necessary 
legislation to protect the freedmen where they are, than appropriate 
$200,000,000 to help them away to Kansas, or elsewhere in the 
North. But suppose, as already suggested, the matter shall not 
be left at all to Congress, but remitted to the voluntary contribu- 
tions from the people. Then a swarm of Conways and Tandys 
must be employed to circulate over the country, hat in hand, 
soliciting and collecting these contributions; representing to the 
people, everywhere, that the cause of the negro is lost in the 
South; that his only hope and deliverance from a condition of 
things worse than slavery is,— removal to Kansas, or to some 


country outside the Southern States. Then, would such an arrange- 
ment, such an apostleship of despair, be beneficial or prejudicial to 
the cause of the freedmen? 


Precisely and plainly, this is a feature of the emigration move- 
ment which is open to serious objection. Voluntary, spontaneous, 
self-sustained emigration on the part of the freedmen, may or may 
not be commendable. It is a matter with which they alone have 
todo. The public is not called upon to say or do anything for or 
against it; but when the public is called upon to take sides, declare 
its views, organize emigration societies, appoint and send out 
agents to make speeches and collect money, — to help the freedmen 
from the South, —it may very properly.object. The public may 
not wish to be responsible for the measure, or for the disheartening 
doctrines by which the measure is supported. Objection may 
properly be made upon many grounds. It may well enough be 
said that the negro question is not so desperate as the advocates of 
this Exodus would have the public believe ; that there is still hope 
that the negro will ultimately have his rights as a man, and be 
fully protected in the South ; that in several of the old slave States 
his citizenship and his right to vote are already respected and 
protected ; that the same, in time, will be secured for the negro in 
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the other States ; that the world was not the work of a day; that 
even in free New England,-all the evils generated by slavery did 
not disappear m a century after the abolition of the system, if, 
indeed, they have yet entirely disappeared. 

Within the last forty years, a dark and shocking picture might 
be given of the persecution of the negro and his friends, even in the 
now preéminently free State of Massachusetts. It is not more than 
twenty years ago that Boston supplied a pistol club, if not a rifle 
club, to break up an abolition meeting ; and that one of her most 
eminent citizens had to be guarded to and from his house (Wendell 
Phillips) to escape the hand of mobocratic assassins, armed in the 
interest of slavery. The negro on the Sound boats between New 
York and Boston, though a respectable educated gentleman, was 
driven forward of the wheels, and must sleep, if he slept at all, 
upon the naked deck in the open air. Upon no condition except 
that of a servant or slave could he be permitted to go into a cabin. 
All the handicrafts of New England were closed to him. The 
appearance of a black man in any workshop or ship yard, as a 
mechanic, would have scattered the whole gang of white hands at 
once. The poor negro was not admitted into the factories to work, 
or as an apprentice to any trade. He was barber, waiter, white- 
washer and wood-sawer. All of what were called respectable 
employments, by a power superior to legal enactments, were denied 
him. But none of these things have moved the negro from New 
England, and it is well for him that he has remained there. Bad 
as is the condition of the negro today at the South, there was a 
time when it was flagrantly and incomparably worse. A few years 
ago he had nothing; he did not have himself, his labor and his 
rights to dispose of as should best suit his own happiness. But he 
has now even more. He has a standing in the supreme law of the 
land, in the Constitution of the United States, not to be changed 
or affected by any conjunction of circumstances likely to occur in 
the immediate or remote future. The Fourteenth Amendment 
makes him a citizen, and the Fifteenth makes him a voter. With 
power behind him at work for him, and which cannot be taken from 
him, the negro of the South may wisely bide his time. 

The situation at this moment is exceptional and transient. The 
permanent powers of the Government are all on his side. What 
though for the moment the hand of violence strikes down the 
negro’s rights in the South? Those rights will revive, survive and 
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flourish again. They are not the only people who have been in a 
moment of popular passion maltreated and driven from the polls. 
The Irish and Dutch have frequently been so treated; Boston, 
Baltimore and New York have been the scenes of this lawless 
violence ; but those scenes have now disappeared. A Hebrew may 
even now be rudely repulsed from the door of a hotel; but he will 
not on that account get up another exodus, as he did three thousand 
years ago, but will quietly ‘‘ put money in his purse” and bide his 
time, knowing that the rising tide of civilization will eventually 
float him, as it floats all other varieties of the human family, to 
whom floating in any condition is possible. Of one thing we may 
be certain (and it is a thing which is destined to be made very 
prominent not long hence), the negro will either be counted at the 
polls, or not counted in the basis of representation. The South 
must let the negro vote, or surrender its representation in Congress. 
The chosen horn of this dilemma will finally be to let the negro 
vote, and vote unmolested. Let us have all the indignant and 
fiery declamation which the warm hearts of our youthful orators 
can pour out against Southern meanness, ‘‘ White Leagues,” 
‘¢ Bulldozers,” and other ‘*‘ Dark Lantern” organizations, but let 
us have a little calm, clear reason as well. The latter is a safer 
guide than the former. On this great question we want light 
rather than heat; thought, rather than feeling; a comprehensive 
view and appreciation of what the negro has already on his side, as 
well as the disadvantages against which he has thus far been com- 
pelled to struggle, and still has to struggle. 


THE EXODUS ILL-TIMED. 


Without abating one jot of our horror and indignation at the 
outrages committed in some parts of the Southern States against 
the negro, we cannot but regard the present agitation of an African 
exodus from the South as ill-timed, and in some respects hurtful. 
We stand today at the beginning of a grand and beneficent reaction. 
There is a growing recognition of the duty and obligation of the 
American people to guard, protect and defend the personal and 
political rights of all the people of the States ; to uphold the princi- 
ples upon which rebellion was suppressed, slavery abolished, and 
the country saved from dismemberment and ruin. We see and 
feel today, as we have not seen and felt before, that the time for 
conciliation, and trusting to the honor of the late rebels and slave- 
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holders, has past. The President of the United States, himself, 
while still liberal, just and generous towards the South, has yet 
sounded a halt in that direction, and has bravely, firmly and ably 
asserted the constitutional authority, to maintain the public peace 
in every State in the Union, and upon every day in the year ; and has 
maintained this ground against all the powers of House and Senate. 
We stand at the gateway of a marked and decided change in the 
statesmanship of our rulers. Every day brings fresh and increas- 
ing evidence that we are, and of right ought to be, a nation; that 
Confederate notions of the nature and powers of our Government 
ought to have perished in the rebellion which they supported ; that 
they are anachronisms and superstitions, and no longer fit to be 
above ground. National ideas are springing up all around us; the 
oppressor of the negro is seen to be the enemy of the peace, pros- 
perity and honor of the country. The attempt to nullify the 
national election laws; to starve the officer where they could not 
destroy the office; to attack the national credit when they could 
not prevent successful resumption; to paralyze the Constitution 
where they could neither prevent nor set it aside, has all worked 
against the old slaveholding element, and in the interest of the 
negro. They have made it evident that the sceptre of political 
power must soon pass from the party of reaction, revolution, 
rebellion and slavery, to the party of constitution, liberty and 
progress. 

At a time like this, so full of hope and courage, it is unfortunate 
that a cry of despair should be raised in behalf of the colored 
people of the South; unfortunate that men are going over the 
country begging in the name of the poor colored man of the 
South, and telling the people that the Government has no power 
to enforce the Constitution and Laws in that section, and that there 
is no hope for the poor negro, but to plant him in the new soil of 
Kansas and Nebraska. These men do the colored people of the 
South areal damage. They give their enemies an advantage in 
the argument for their manhood and freedom. They assume the 
inability of the colored people of the South to take care of them- 
selves. The country will be told of the hundreds who go to Kansas, 
but not of the thousands who stay in Mississippi and Louisiana. 
They will be told of the destitute who require material aid, but not 
of the multitude who are bravely sustaining themselves where they 
are. In Georgia the negroes are paying taxes upon six millions of 
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dollars ; in Louisiana upon forty or fifty millions, and upon unascer- 
tained sums elsewhere in the Southern States. Why should a 
people who have made such progress in the course of a few years, 
now be humiliated and scandalized by exodus agents, begging 
money to remove them from their home ; especially at a time when 
every indication favors the position that the wrongs and hardships 
which they suffer are soon to be redressed ? 


IT SURRENDERS A GREAT PRINCIPLE. 


Besides the objections thus stated, it is manifest that the public and 
noisy advocacy of a general stampede of the colored people from 
the South to the North, is necessarily an abandonment of the great 
and paramount principle of protection to person and property in every 
State of the Union. It is an evasion of a solemn obligation and 
duty.. The business of this nation is to protect its citizens where 
they are, not to transport them where they will not need protection. 
The best that can be said of this Exodus in this respect, is that it 
is an attempt to climb up some other than the right way; it is an 
expedient, a half-way measure, and tends to weaken in the public 
mind a sense of the absolute right, power and duty of the Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it concedes, by implication at least, that on the 
soil of the South, the law of the land cannot command obedience ; 
the ballot box cannot be kept pure; peaceable elections cannot be 
held; the Constitution cannot be enforced; and the lives and 
liberties of loyal and peaceable citizens cannot be protected. It is 
a surrender, a premature, disheartening surrender, since it would 
make freedom and free institutions depend upon migration rather 
than protection ; by flight, rather than by right; by going into a 
strange land, rather than by staying in one’s own. It leaves the 
whole question of equal rights on the soil of the South open and still 
to be settled, with the moral influence of exodus against us; since 
it is a confession of the utter impracticability of equal rights and 
equal protection in any State, where those rights may be struck 
down by violence. 

It does not appear that the friends of freedom should spend either 
time or talent in furtherance of this‘Exodus as a desirable measure 
either for the North or the South; for the blacks of the South or 
the whites of the North. If the people of this country cannot be 
protected in evéry State of this Union, the Government of the 
United States is shorn of its rightful dignity and power; the late 
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rebellion has triumphed ; the sovereignty of the nation is an empty 
name, and the power and authority in individual States is greater 
than the power and authority of the United States. 


BETTER TO STAY THAN TO GO. 

While necessity often compels men to migrate; to leave their 
old homes and seek new ones; to sever old ties and create new 
ones; to do this the necessity should be obvious and imperative. 
It should be a last resort and only adopted after carefully consider- 
ing what is against the measure as well as what is in favor of it. 
There are prodigal sons everywhere, who are ready to demand the 
portion of goods that would fall to them and betake themselves to 
a strange country. Something is ever lost in the process of migra- 
tion, and much is sacrificed at home for what is gained abroad. A 
world of wisdom is in the saying of Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ that those 
who made Rome worth going to stayed there.” Three moves from 
house to house are said to be worse thana fire. That a rolling 
stone gathers no moss has passed into the world’s wisdom. The 
colored people of the South, just beginning to accumulate a little 
property, and to lay the foundation of families, should not be in 
haste to sell that little and be off to the banks of the Mississippi. 
The habit of roaming from place to place in pursuit of better con- 
ditions of existence is by no means a good one. A man should 
never leave his home for a new one till he has earnestly endeavored 
to make his immediate surroundings accord with his wishes. The 
time and energy expended in wandering about from place to place, 
if employed in making him comfortable where he is, will, in nine 
cases out of ten, prove the best investment. No people ever did much 
for themselves or for the world, without the sense and inspiration 
of native land; of a fixed home; of a familiar neighborhood, and 
common associations. The fact of being to the manor born has 
an elevating power upon the mind and heart of a man. It isa 
more cheerful thing to be able to say, ‘‘ 1 was born here and know 
all the people,” than to say, ‘‘ I am a stranger here and know none 
of the people.” It cannot be doubted, that in so far as this Exodus 
tends to promote restlessness in the colored people of the South, 
to unsettle their feeling of home and to sacrifice positive advantages 
where they are, for fancied ones in Kansas or elsewhere, it is an 
evil. Some have sold their little homes at a sacrifice, their 
chickens, mules and pigs, to follow the Exodus. Let it be under- 
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stood that you are going, and you advertise the fact that your mule 
has lost half his value—for your staying with him makes half his 
value. Let the colored people of Georgia offer their six millions 
worth of property for sale, with the purpose to leave Georgia, and 
they will not realize half its value. Land is not worth much where 
there are no people to occupy it, and a mule is not worth much 
where there is no one to use it. 


A MISTAKE AND A FAILURE. 


It may safely be asserted that, whether advocated and commended 
to favor on the ground that it will increase the political power of 
the Republican party, and thus help to make a solid North against 
a solid South; or upon the ground that it will increase the power 
and influence of the colored people as a political element, and ena- 
ble them the better to protect their rights, and ensure their moral 
and social elevation, the Exodus will prove a disappointment, a 
mistake and a failure; because, as to strengthening the Republican 
party, the emigrants will go only to those States where the Repub- - 
lican party is strong and solid enough already without their votes ; 
and in respect to the other part of the argument, it will fail, 
because it takes colored voters from a section of the country where 
they are sufficiently numerous to elect some of their number to 
places of honor and profit, and places them in a country where 
their proportion to other classes will be so small as not to be recog- 
nized as a political element, or entitled to be represented by one of 
themselves; and further, because, go where they will, they must, 
for a time, inevitably carry with them poverty, ignorance and other 
repulsive incidents inherited from their former conditions as slaves ; 
a circumstance which is about as likely to make votes for Demo- 
crats as for Republicans, and to raise up bitter prejudices against 
them, as to raise up friends for them. No people can be much 
respected in this country, where all are eligible to office, that can- 
not point to any one of their class in an honorable, responsible 
position. In sending a few men to Congress, the negroes of the 
South have done much to dispel prejudice and raise themselves in 
the estimation of the country and the world. By staying where 
they are, they may be able to send abler, better and more effective 
representatives of their race to Congress, than it was possible for 
them to send at first, because of their want of education, and their 
recent liberation from bondage. In the South the negro has at 
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least the possibility of power; in the North he has no such possi- 
bility, and it is for him to say how well he can afford to part with 
this possible power. 

But another argument in favor of this emigration is, that having 
a numerical superiority in Mississippi, Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, and thereby possessing the ability to choose some of their 
own number to represent them in the state and nation, they are 
necessarily brought into antagonism with the white race, and invite 
the very political persecution of which they complain. So they are 
told that the best remedy for this persecution is to surrender the 
right and advantage given them by the Constitution and the Gov- 
ernment, of electing men of color to office. They are not to over- 
come prejudice and persecution where it is, but to go where it is 
not; not to stand where they are, and demand the full constitu- 
tional protection which the Government is solemnly bound to give, 
but to go where the protection of the Government is not needed. 
Plainly enough this is an evasion of a solemn obligation and duty, 
an attempt to climb up some other way; a half-way measure, a 
makeshift, a miserable substitution of expediency for right. For 
an egg, it gives the negro a stone. The dissemination of this 
doctrine by the agents of emigration, cannot but do the cause of 
equal rights much harm. It lets the public mind down from the 
high ground of a great national duty, to a miserable compromise, in 
which wrong surrenders nothing, and right everything. The South 
is not to repent its crimes, and submit to the Constitution in com- 
mon with all other parts of the country, but such repentance and 
submission is to be conveniently made unnecessary by removing the 
temptation to commit violations of the Law and the Constitution. 
Men may be pardoned for refusing their assent to a measure 
supported upon a principle so unsound, subversive and pernicious. 
The nation should be held steadily to the high and paramount 
principle, that allegiance and protection are inseparable; that this 
Government is solemnly bound to protect and defend the lives and 
liberties of all its citizens, of whatever race or color, or of whatever 
political or religious opinion, and to do this in every State and 
territory within the American Union. Then, again, is there to be 
no stopping-place for the negro? Suppose that by-and-by some 
**Sand Lot Orator” shall arise in Kansas, as in California, and 
take it into his head to stir up the mob against the negro, as he 
stirred up the mob against the Chinese? What then? Must the 
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negro have another exodus? Does not one exodus invite another, 
and in advocating one do we not sustain the demand for another? 
Plainly enough, the Exodus is less harmful in itself than are the 
arguments by which it is supported. The one is the result of a 
feeling of outrage and despair; but the other comes of cool, selfish 
calculation. One is the result of honest despair, and appeals power- 
fully to the sympathies of men ; the other is an appeal to our selfish- 
ness, which shrinks from doing right because the way is difficult. 


THE SOUTH THE BEST MARKET FOR THE BLACK MAN’S LABOR. 


Not only is the South the best locality for the negro on the 
ground of his political powers and possibilities, but it is best for 
him as a field of labor. He is there, as he is nowhere else, an 
absolute necessity. He has a monopoly of the labor market. His 
labor is the only labor which can successfully offer itself for sale in 
that market. This, with a little wisdom and firmness, will enable 
him to sell his labor there on terms more favorable to himself than 
he can elsewhere. As there are no competitors or substitutes, he 
can demand living prices with the certainty that the demand will 
be complied with. Exodus would deprive him of this advantage. 
It would take him from a country where the land owners. and 
planters must have his labor, or allow their fields to go untilled 
and their purses unsupplied with cash; to a country where the 
land owners are able and proud to do their own work, and do not 
need to hire hands except for limited periods at certain seasons of 
the year. The effect of this will be to send the negro to the towns 
and cities to compete with white labor. With what result, let the 
past tell. They will be crowded into lanes and alleys, cellars and 
garrets, poorly provided with the necessaries of life, and will 
gradually die out. The negro, as already intimated, is preémi- 
nently a Southern man. He is so both in constitution and habits, 
in body as well as mind. He will not only take with him to the 
North, Southern modes of labor, but Southern modes of life. The 
careless and improvident habits of the South cannot be set aside 
in a generation. If they are adhered to in the North, in the fierce 
winds and snows of Kansas and Nebraska, the emigration must be 
large to keep up their numbers. It would appear, therefore, that 
neither the laws of politics, labor nor climate favor this Exodus. 
It does not conform to the laws of healthy emigration which pro- 
ceeds not from South to North, not from heat to cold, but from 
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East to West, and in climates to which the emigrants are more or 
less adapted and accustomed. 


THE NORTH GATE OF THE SOUTH MUST BE KEPT OPEN. 


As an assertion of power by a people hitherto held in bitter 
contempt ; as an emphatic and stinging protest against high-handed, 
greedy and shameless injustice to the weak and defenceless; as a 
means of opening the blind eyes of oppressors to their folly and 
peril, the Exodus has done valuable service. Whether it has 
accomplished all of which it is capable in this particular direction 
for the present, is a question which may well be considered. With 
a moderate degree of intelligent leadership among the laboring 
class at the South, properly handling the justice of their cause, 
and wisely using the Exodus example, they can easily exact better 
terms for their labor than ever before. Exodus is medicine, not 
food; it is for disease, not health; it is not to be taken from 
choice, but necessity. In anything like a normal condition of 
things the South is the best place for the negro. Nowhere else is 
there for him a promise of a happier future. Let him stay there 
if he can, and save both the South and himself to civilization. 
While, however, it may be the highest wisdom under the circum- 
stances for the freedmen to stay where they are, no encouragement 
should be given to any measures of coercion to keep them there. 
The American people are bound, if they are or can be bound to 
anything, to keep the North gate of the South open to black and 
white, and to all the people. The time to assert a right, Webster 
says, is when it is called in question. If it is attempted by force 
or fraud to compel the colored people to stay, then they should by 
all means go; go quickly, and die, if need be, in the attempt. 
Thus far and to this extent any man may be an emigrationist, and 
thus far and to this extent I certainly am an emigrationist. In no 
case must the negro be ‘‘ bottled up” or ‘*‘ caged up.” He must 
be left free, like every other American citizen, to choose his own 
local habitation, and to go where he shall like. Though it may 
not be for his interest to leave the South, his right and power to 
leave it may be his best means of making it possible for him to 
stay there in peace. Woe to the oppressed and destitute of all 
countries and races if the rich and powerful are to decide when 
and where they shall go or stay. The deserving hired man gets 
his wages increased when he can tell his employer that he can get 
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better wages elsewhere. And when all hope is gone from the 
hearts of the laboring classes of the old world, they can come 
across the sea to the new. If they could not do that their 
crushed hearts would break under increasing burdens. The right 
to emigrate is one of the most useful and precious of all rights. 
But not only to the oppressed, to the oppressor also, is the free 
use of this right necessary. To attempt to keep these freedmen in 
the South, who are spirited enough to undertake the risks and . 
hardships of emigration, would involve great possible danger to all 
concerned. Ignorant and cowardly as the negro may be, he has 
been known to fight bravely for his liberty. He went down to 
Harper’s Ferry with John Brown, and fought as bravely and died 
as nobly as any. There have been Nathaniel Turners and Den- 
mark Veseys among them in the United States, Joseph Cinques, 
Madison, Washingtons and Tillmons on the sea, and Toussaint 
L’Ouvertures on land. Even his enemies, during the late war, 
had to confess that the negro is a good fighter, when once in a 
fight. If he runs, it is only as all men will run, when they are 
whipped. 

This is no time to trifle with the rights of men. All Europe 
today is studded with the material for a wild conflagration. Every 
day brings us news of plots and conspiracies against oppressive 
power. An able writer in the North American Review for July, 
himself a Nihilist, in a powerful article defends the extremest meas- 
ures of his party, and shows that the treatment of the emancipated 
peasants by the government and landed aristocracy of Russia is 
very similar to that now practiced towards the freedmen by the 
landed aristocracy of the South. Like causes will produce like 
effects, the world over. It will not be wise for the Southern 
slaveholders and their successors to shape their policy upon the 
presumption that the negro’s cowardice or forbearance has no 
limit. The fever of freedom is already in the negro’s blood. He 
is not just what he was fourteen years ago. To forcibly dam up 
the stream of emigration would be a measure of extreme madness 
as well as oppression. It would be exposing the heart of the 
oppressor to the pistol and dagger, and his home to fire and 
pillage. The cry of ‘‘ Land and Liberty,” the watchword of the 
Nihilistic party in Russia, has a music in it sweet to the ear of all 
oppressed peoples, and well it shall be for the landholders of the 
South if they shall learn wisdom in time and adopt such a course 
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of just treatment towards the landless laborers of the South in the 
future as shall make this popular watchword uncontageous and 
unknown among their laborers, and further stampede to the North 
wholly unknown, indescribable and impossible. 





Nore. On page 3, fifth line from top, the word ‘‘ cheat” should be ‘ treat.” 











II. THE EMIGRATION OF COLORED CITIZENS FROM THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


READ BY PROF. R. T. GREENER, OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
(September 12, 1879.) 


The land question is no new one; at the present time there are 
difficulties in England, Ireland, Scotland and India with regard to 
this tenure of land; and when we come to study them, we find 
many analogous cases to those in America. There are remarkable 
coincidences and wonderful similarities of conditions, complaints 
and demands, which show conclusively that injustice and wrong, 
and disregard of rights and abuses of privilege are not confined 
to any one country, race or class. As a rule, capital takes advan- 
tage of the needs of labor. Landlords in every country oppress 
tenants, and sometimes disregard the welfare of the humbler agri- 
cultural laborer. The race in power lords it over the humbler ; and 
if any change takes place from such normal condition, it only 
comes after a fierce outbreak of pent-up passion, or smouldering 
fires of wrong; or because some bold champion of the people 
rises to denounce oppression and demand redress. It has been 
fourteen years. since the Confederacy collapsed, and eleven years 
since reconstruction. ‘The South has now had for three years home 
rule, ‘* Autonomy ;” and yet, instead of the renewed prosperity, 
harmony of races, and absence of political violence and lawless- 
ness, which we were promised, we find demoralized credit, shame- 
less repudiation, and organized lawlessness—rendering the condition 
of the negro tenant class worse than at any period since slavery. 
So deplorable and abject indeed is it that expatriation and escape 
to Liberia, or the West, seems the only hope, as it is the continued 
dream of the negroes, old and young, in the six Southern States. 
We are accustomed to blame the Southern whites for the ultimate 
and approximate causes of this sad state of affairs. They are 
deeply responsible. I do not hesitate to place upon their shoulders 
all they deserve ; but the North is not wholly innocent. We legis- 
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late for the interests of four million blacks just freed from 
bondage, demoralized by four years of war, and for two million 
rebellious whites, landless, hopeless, thankful at that time, even if 
their lives were spared, and we ignore all the precedents of history 
—the West Indies, Ireland, Russia and Germany. We threw the 
negro without anything, the carpet-bagger with his musket, the 
ex-Confederate disarmed, pell-mell together, and told them to work 
out the problem. 

After the war it was difficult to purchase land because the old 
master was not disposed to sell. With the downfall of reconstruc- 
tion a new lease of life was given to Southern barbarity and law- 
lessness. As usual, the negro was the principal sufferer. Negro 
representation went first; next the educational system, which the 
carpet-bagger had brought to the South, was crippled by insufficient 
appropriations. Majorities were overcome by shot-gun intimi- 
dation, or secretly by the tissue ballot. Radical office-holders 
were forced to resign, robbed of their property by ‘‘ due process of 
law,” and driven North. The jury-box and representation the 
negro was forced to give up; but after enduring all this, he found 
himself charged exorbitantly for the most necessary articles of 
food. His land was rented to him at fabulous prices. His cabin 
was likely to be raided at any time, whenever capricious lust, or a 
dreadful thirst for blood was roused. He saw his crop dwindling 
day by day; he saw himself growing poorer and getting into debt ; 
his labor squandered between exacting landlords and rapacious 
store-keepers. It was then the negro resolved to give up the fruit- 
less contest so long and hopelessly waged, and try his fortune in 
the great West, of which he had heard and read so much during 
the past ten years. 


IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE EXODUS. 


To quote from the St. Louis Memorial: ‘* The story is about the 
same, in each instance; great privation and want from excessive 
rent exacted for land; connected with the murder of colored 
neighbors and friends, and threats of personal violence to them- 
selves; the tenor of which statement is that of suffering and terror. 
Election days and Christmas, by the concurrent testimony, seem to 
have been preferred for killing the ‘smart man,’ while robbery and 
personal violence, in one form and another, seem to have run the 
year around. Here they are in multitudes, not often alone, but 
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women and children, old and middle-aged and young, and with 
common consent, leaving their old home for an unnatural climate, 
and facing storms and unknown dangers to go to northern Kansas. 
Why? Among them little is said of hope in the future ; it is all of 
fear in the past. They are not drawn by the attractions of Kansas, 
they are driven by the terrors of Mississippi and Louisiana.” The 
thriftless habits of work, engendered by southern life; the utter 
lack of foresight found in white and black alike, are powerful agents 
in bringing about the Exodus. The universal credit system is 
fostered by the planters, and kept up by the wily store-keeper ; the 
insecurity of the holdings (long leases being unknown), is such 
that, if the negro succeeds in raising a good crop, he has no guaranty 
that he.can keep his patch the next year. The prices charged for 
the necessaries of life may be noticed. These are copied from the 
original documents brought by the refugees: $1.50 per Ib. for 
tobacco; molasses, $1.50 per gallon ; filling out a contract, $2.50 ; 
meal, per bushel, $2.00, not worth more than $1; pork, per barrel, 
$30.00. ; 

Again, the political difference of opinion which exists in the 
South, is another important cause. There, political convictions 
rank with religious opinions in intensity. The over-production of 
cotton is another cause, by the low price of that staple. Then the 
fact that the negro owns neither land, nor presses, cotton-gin, and 
implements, but buys mules, rents land, and purchases his pro- 
visions at an advance, often of thirty and forty per cent., is suffi- 
cient cause for the Exodus. If we add that the landlord has a 
first claim on the crop, a law which is identical with the Scotch law 
of hypotheca, we shall see reasons enough for a failure, and for the 
disposition to seek a happier home elsewhere. It can not be de- 
nied that there are instances where the negroes find themselves hope- 
lessly involved ; and seeing no prospect of any compensation, have 
at once repudiated their contracts and their country. This, of 
course, does not apply to those who have mules, carts, implements, 
and other utensils, which keep them attached closer to the soil. 
The law protects the landlord, and his claim always has the pre- 
cedence. It is a punishable offence to remove any portion of the 
crop from the plantation before the landlord’s claim is met. Next 
comes the store-keeper with his bill of six months. If anything 
were left for the negro when all these demands are satisfied, it 
would partake of the nature of a genuine miracle. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE EXODUS TO THE NEGRO, 


This emigration will benefit the negro, who is now too much in- 
clined to stay where he is put. At the South he never knows his 
own possibilities. Then again, the South is a wretched place for 
any people to develop in, and this is especially true of the negro ; 
because, like all subject races, he imitates the life about him. The 
negro at the South is in a demoralized condition, and no jury will 
convict for political offences committed against him. Chief Justice 
Waite, at Charleston, in the case of the Ellerton rioters, could not 
charge the jury in favor of liberty and protection. District attor- 
neys are appointed at the recommendation of known rebels and 
sympathizers and assassins. Of course, they will not do their duty ; 
hence, the negro dares not look for justice in the courts, — once 
proudly called the palladium of English liberty. The use of the 
military power to enforce any right, is repudiated at the North. 
But I remember it was employed quite efficaciously to return 
Anthony Burns and Simms, fugitive slaves, some years ago. I 
need not enumerate the demoralizing features of Southern life, the 
reckless disregard for human life, the lack of thrift, drinking 
customs, gaming, horse-racing, etc. The negro needs contact with 
all that is healthful and developing in modern civilization, and by 
emigration the negro will learn to love thrift, and unlearn many 
bad habits and improvident notions acquired from preceding gener- 
ations. 

The exclusive devotion of the negro to the culture of cotton and 
rice is demoralizing to him. They drag women and children into 
the field, with no commissioner of labor to look out for outraged 
childhood and impaired maternity. I do not expect this argument 
to find favor with those who think the negro has no other future 
before him than to cultivate sugar, cotton and rice. On the 
politico-economic side a partial Exodus will benefit those who 
remain, by raising the wage fund, increasing the demand, and 
insuring better treatment to those who are left; the fact of the 
Exodus being a preventive check, if I may borrow a phrase from 
Mr. Malthus. It will remove the negro from the incessant whirl 
of politics, in which, like all dark races, he is governed more by 
feeling than selfish interest. 

At present the negro stands in the way of his own advancement, 
by reason of political fidelity, and the very excess of population, 
not diminished since the war, and yet not so systematically diffused 
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and employed. Even Senator Butler, of South Carolina, says: 
** We have too much cheap negro labor in the South.” As to 
wages, the average negro can earn higher wages and live more 
comfortably at the North, even if confined to humble employments, 
than he can at the South. When we add such trifles as protection, 
school privileges, free suffrage and Christian influences, we transcend 
the limits of legitimate comparison. That the departure of the few 
will benefit the many might be abundantly illustrated by the con- 
dition of Ireland after the famine of 1848, or England after the 
Lancashire distress, when Canon Girdlestone, Mr. Froude and 
Goldwin Smith counselled emigration. 

I assume that the predominance of the negro in politics at the 
South is gone for a generation at least. The South will not have 
it and the North has exhibited no very marked disposition to 
enforce it. If it be ever desirable again, let it come when the 
children of the present black colonists go back to the mother land, 
improved in all that makes good citizens by a sojourn in the West. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE EXODUS. 


There are few opponents of the Exodus. Most of them are only 
negative objectors. The only class positively objecting is the 
planting class. At Vicksburg, and in Washington County (Miss.), 
they objected vehemently and loudly. Foreign labor, they say, 
would cost money. Not one planter in ten is able to make further 
outlay. During the change of laborers, even, they would go to 
rack and ruin. The negro is the only one who can do their work. 
To go now will ruin the cotton crop, and, hence, affect the North 
as well as the South. 

No one disputes the right of the negro to go West, now that he 
is free. We accord to all men the right toimprove their condition, 
by change of residence or employment. Nearly all of the objectors, 
white and black, have grave doubts as to our ability to stand this 
severe Northern climate. They fear we may not find work adapted 
to our limited and peculiar powers ; may not meet with kind friends 
and genial sympathy. We must endure privations and meet with 
ostracism at the North. Mechanics will not work with negroes. 
The negro remembers Slavery, Black Codes, Ku-Klux, Sister 
Sallie’s plan, tissue ballots, the murder of Dr. Dostie and Randolph 
in South Carolina, Caldwell and Dixon in Mississippi, and says: 
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‘¢ My relatives and friends who have gone North since the war tell 
a different story. They have held no offices, but they are free. 
They sleep in peace at night ; what they earn is paid them, if not, 
they can appeal to the courts. They vote without fear of the shot- 
gun, and their children go to school. It is true the Northern 
people do not love us so well as you did, and hence the intermixture 
of races is not so promiscuous there as here. This we shall try to 
endure, if we go North, with patience and Christian resignation. 
We have never heard of the people at the North paying in ten, 
twenty-five and fifty cent scrip, payable four years hence, nor 
charging $2.00 a plug for tobacco, and $2.50 for witnessing a con- 
tract. While we may not have so much social equality as with 
you, we shall have more political equality and man to man justice. 
You charge $15.00 and $25.00 per acre for worn-out land; we can 
buy better in Kansas and Nebraska at $2.50 an acre. We had 
rather die free at the North than live as paupers and pariahs here, 
only nominally free. You thought Kansas not too cold for us in 
1854-5 ; we are not afraid to try it now.” 

The most important opponent of the Exodus is Marshal Frederick 
Douglass, my distinguished antagonist in this discussion, who, I 
sincerely regret, is not here, to lend to his able and ingenious 
argument the magic of his presence and the influence of his 
eloquent voice. The greatest negro whom America has produced, 
having suffered all that our race could endure, and having been 
elevated higher than any other negro, he cannot lack sympathy 
with any movement which concerns his race, and hence, any objec- 
tion coming from him challenges attention, and demands to be 
answered. Age, long service, and a naturally keen and analytic 
mind, would presume a soundness of view on almost any topic of 
national importance or race interest. It is, therefore, with the 
highest regard for the honesty of Mr. Douglass’s views that I venture 
to reply to some of his objections. Mr. Douglass has not been an 
inactive opponent. He has written elaborate resolutions, made: at 
least six speeches, spoken at the Methodist Conference, and been 
interviewed on the Exodus. While time has modified his extreme 
views, and more recent events have blunted the edge of his sarcasm, 
and while most of his objections are of the negative rather than the 
positive order, against the methods and men who seek to help the 
movement, rather than against the Exodus itself, still the morale of 
his influence is in opposition. Mr. Douglass’s arguments, as I have 
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been able to find them in speeches, resolutions, and the paper just 
read, are briefly these : — 

1. Emigration is not the proper nor permanent remedy. 

2. The Government ought to protect colored citizens at the 
South; to encourage emigration gives the Government a chance to 
shirk its duty; while the advocates of the measure leave Equal 
Rights, Protection and Allegiance open questions. 

8. The colored race should be warned against a nomadic life 
and habits of wandering. 

4. African emigration and migration to the West are analogous ; 
the failure of the one is prophetic of the other. 

5. The negro now is potentially able to elect some members of 
his race at the South to Congress; this is impossible at the North. 

6. At the South he has a monopoly of the supply of labor; at 
the West he would not have it. At the South, land owners must 
have laborers or starve ; Western land owners are independent. 

7. The Exodus does not conform to ‘‘the laws of civilizing 
emigration,” as the carrying of a language, literature, etc. of a 
superior race to an inferior; nor does it conform to ‘‘ the laws of 
geography.” ‘These, according to Mr. Douglass, ‘‘ require for 
healthy emigration that it proceed from East to West, not from 
South to North, and not far away from latitudes and climates in 
which the emigrants were born.” 

To these objections first, it may be said, no favorer of migration 
claims it as the sole, proper or only permanent remedy for the 
aggravated relation of landlord and tenant at the South. It is 
approved of as one remedy, thus far the most salutary, in stopping 
lawlessness and exactions. The reciprocity of allegiance and pro- 
tection is granted; but it is asked, ‘‘ How can the United States 
Government protect its black citizens while the fallacy of State 
rights and the undefinable ‘ home rule’ or ‘ autonomy,’ prevent inter- 
ference?” The Duke of Argyle believes that ‘‘ there is no abstract 
limit to the right of the State to do anything.” ‘‘ In the interest of 
economy,” says he, ‘‘ it may pass sumptuary laws, or regulate the 
wages of farm laborers.” This is under a monarchy. With us, 
neither Government nor courts may interfere with contracts, either 
to enforce the terms or insure justice, when the local sentiment is 
opposed. The Government does not protect the negro because it 
finds itself powerless to do so. As a general rule, the negro may 
well be warned against a wandering life; but in the present 
instance such advice is gratuitous. 
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The failure of the analogy drawn between African colonization 
and migration to the West may be stated in this way: the one was 
worked up by slave-owners in the interest of slavery; this one 
springs spontaneously, according to Mr. Douglass’s view, from the 
class considering itself aggrieved ; one led out of the country to a 
comparative wilderness; the other directs to better land and 
larger opportunities here at home. The one took the negro to con- 
tend with barbarism. This places him under more civilizing 
influences than he has ever enjoyed, involving no change of 
allegiance nor serious differences of climate. If the colored people 
are ‘* potentially ” able to elect one of their own race to Congress, 
they cannot now make that potentiality possible. Emigration 
surely cannot lessen the potentiality, since the emigrants will 
remain citizens. I am inclined to think it will not diminish the 
probability. If I remember correctly, Massachusetts first elected 
colored men to her General Court; Ohio has nominated one, and 
Illinois has a colored representative. 

Mr. Douglass is rather misleading and fails again in his analogy, 
when he infers that the negro must go West as a civilizer or not 
go at all. He goes out from the house of bondage up from the 
land of Egypt, directed, I am inclined to think, by the same 
mighty hand which pointed out the way to Israel :— 

** By day, along the astonished land, 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 


By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sand, 
Returned the fiery column’s glow.” 


If by the laws of geography, to which, unfortunately, this new 
Exodus does not conform, Mr. Douglass means that colonization, 
migration or civilization proceed best within the isothermal lines, 
we may concede the law, but all history shows exceptions 
remarkable and instructive. 

The Phoenicians sailed West and North; the Greek colonies 
were at all known points; the Dutch and English have not been 
hindered by isothermal lines, penetrating far away from the 
latitudes in which they were born. Magna Graecia, in distinction 
from Hellas, and Mr. Dilke’s ‘‘ Greater Britain,” are pertinent 
illustrations of the unsoundness of this seeming historical statement. 
If it were even philosophically correct, there is no analogy in the 
examples; the Southern negro, if he emigrate to Washington 
Territory or Arizona, would not be as far from home as the Aryan 
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race now is by its excessive waves of migration from the Black and 
Caspian Seas. When Mr. Douglass grants in his paper that if the 
half is true of what the negro suffers, the Exodus is justified,—he 
grants all that any advocate of it asks. It is from causes, which 
he condemns, denounces, deplores and considers disgraceful, that 
we say, ‘‘ emigrate, and if you can, better your condition.” 

The Exodus is complained of as a ‘‘ policy.” We might answer, 
it is a result, not a policy in the ordinary sense, although, as a safe 
check to certain ulterior causes, we might well commend it to 
oppressed people anywhere as a measure of policy. 

We are told, aphoristically, that the negro’s labor made him free, 
and therefore, it can make him ‘‘ free, comfortable, and independ- 
ent.” The assumed fact is not exactly clear, and the conclusion is 
scarcely warranted by the negro’s statements of his condition, 
according to Mr. Douglass. 

We are called upon to say whether we would remove a part, or 
all of the colored people from the South. ‘ A part,” we answer, 
‘¢ if that will insure protection and just treatment for the rest; the 
whole, if they can be protected in no other way.” ‘* But where 
will you get money to remove them?” is the new horn to the 
dilemma. ‘‘ Congress cannot give it, because of the public debt,” 
and yet Congress, [what Congress?] would rather spend $200,000,- 
000 to protect them where they are.” In short, Mr. Douglass 
grants the negro’s misery, but tells him to wait, his present state is 
** exceptional and transient,” his rights ‘* will revive, survive and 
flourish ;” but the poor frightened, half-starved negroes, crouching 
along the Mississippi, fear this will not happen until they have 
literally passed over. Mr. Douglass is not willing to have Congress 
nor the capitalists help these houseless wanderers, to whom we 
gave nothing when we freed them. We did better than that by 
fugitives forty years ago, and I see no good reason why Northern 
philanthropy should close its hand and ears now, to a cry which is 
as despairing as that which rang from Ireland in 1848, or from the 
yellow fever sufferers, a twelvemonth ago. We see capital em- 
ployed to build better houses for the poor, to transport young 
children to the West ; why shall we not try to help those who are 
trying as best they may, to help themselves? The statement that 
Massachusetts was once Mississippi, is a favorite one of Mr. 
Douglass, and has been reiterated so often as to lead the unwary 
to believe that the Marshal of the District of Columbia thinks it 
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true. I am more inclined to ascribe it to the orator’s love of 
antithesis ; so incorrect, so unjust, and for Frederick Douglass, so 
unkind would such a remark be. 

To say to the emigrants, ‘‘ Better stay than go,” is analogous to 
saying ‘‘ Be ye warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give not 
those things which are needful for the body.” Nor do proverbs add 
protection to the one argument any more than food and raiment to 
the other. 

The Exodus may be a failure and a mistake, but whether it is or 
not, it has no connection with the power of the Republican party, or 
the retention of political power by the negre. Both may be bene- 
fited, and it may fail; both may be injured by it, and it may never- 
theless succeed. This is a specimen non-sequitur, very familiar in 
arguments against the present migration. 

We are assured that there will be misery and want resulting 
from this ‘‘ ill-timed” movement. Doubtless there will be: every 
movement having in it the elements of good, has brought some 
hardship : — 


“ Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” 


The crucial test, however, is whether there will be more misery and 
want by migrating than by remaining; we think not. 

Another distinguished gentleman, a financier, a banker, a politi- 
cal economist, Ex-Secretary McCulloch, in his seventh Harvard 
lecture, thinks the Exodus unfortunate. He also has faith that all 
will be well. With a refinement of unconscious sarcasm, he quotes 
Charles Sumner, and says to the negroes, ‘ stick,” ‘‘ fight it out” 
where you are, ‘‘ if it takes not merely the present, but many other 
summers.” But the Ex-Secretary, less cautious than Mr. Doug- 
lass, says, if they [the colored people] were forced to go, they 
should be returned, even with the aid of the Government. Here is 
much sympathy enclosed in a dubious sentence. We do not know 
whether financial aid, or bayonet aid is to return these refugees, 
and nothing is said of their possible condition after they are returned. 
With such matters of detail the optimist and the doctrinaire have 
no concern. I shall call on Henry Jackson, to answer Mr. Doug- 
lass and Mr. McCulloch: ‘I left the South because I could not 
make a living. Year before last I made ten bales of cotton, and 
never got a cent for it. I sued for it but could not get anything ; 
they wanted me to pawn my horse and begin over again; but I 
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told them I was going to sell my horse to go away. I would not 
go back to the South again because I could not live; cannot live 
there and give $2 for meal, and $30 for a barrel of pork, $10 an 
acre for land, $5 for ginning cotton, and then being cheated out of 
everything after I made it. My wife is along with me. I reckon 
I have money enough to get to Kansas.” 


BEST TIME TO EMIGRATE. 


The western lands are waiting for settlers, and are being rapidly 
filled up by Swedes, Norwegians, Mennonites, Icelanders and Poles, 
why should not the megro participate? 600,000 acres of public 
land have been taken up since June 30, 1878; 50,000 families 
have gone westward under the homestead law, exclusive of those 
who have small sums to invest. Why shall we debar the negro? 
Irish Catholics have raised a fund of $100,000 to assist their poor 
from the large cities. ‘The Hebrews have also an excellent associa- 
tion for the same purpose. These aid societies hold meetings and 
solicit funds. No one denounces them or impugns the motives of 
their advocates. What will benefit Irish, Hebrew, Swede, and 
Norwegian, cannot be decidedly injurious to the colored race alone. 


HOW WILL THEY BE TREATED IN THE WEST? 


Governor St. John, of Kansas, is authority on this point. ‘‘ Up 
to the present writing, about 3,000 destitute refugees have arrived, 
the most of whom have been cared for by our committee. We 
have been very successful in securing for them employment, and 
thus placed them in a position that they soon became self-sustain- 
ing, and no longer required aid. These people seem to be honest, 
and of good habits ; are certainly industrious and anxious to work, 
and, so far as they have been tried, have proved to be faithful and 
excellent laborers.” Sir George Campbell* says, ‘‘ In Kansas City, 
and still more in the suburbs of Kansas proper, the negroes are much 
more numerous than I have yet seen. On the Kansas side, they 
form quite a large proportion of the population. They are certainly 
subject to no indignity or ill-usage. * * * Here the negroes 
seem to have quite taken to work at trades; I saw them doing 
building work, both alone and assisting white men, and also paint- 
ing and other tradesmen’s work. On the Kansas side, I found a 
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negro blacksmith, with an establishment of his own; he was an 
old man and very ‘ negro.’ He grumbled just like a white. * * 
* He came from Tennessee, after emancipation; had not been 
back there, and did not want to go. * * Talso saw black women 
keeping apple stalls and engaged in other such occupations. In 
these States, which I may call intermediate between black and 
white countries [States], the blacks evidently have no difficulty.” 

What is true of Kansas is true of the Indian Territory. A 
recent traveller there, writes: ‘‘ The cozy homes and promising 
fields were the property of freedmen; every ploughboy you see 
has been a slave. All the farms along our route today belong to 
freedmen, to whom the Creeks accord every right and privilege 
they enjoy themselves,—annuity lands, offices and honors. * * 
* Every home gives proof of thrift. New fences, addition to the 
cabins, new barns and out-houses, catch the eye on every hand, 
except the school-house and church; these appear to be going to 
decay, but it is only in the rude buildings that this is true. Both 
church and school are prosperous.” 

At the South the negro, under adverse conditions, is not a great 
land owner, but yet he is not wholly landless. In South Carolina 
he owns 20,000 acres ; in Georgia pays taxes on $6,000,000, mostly 
in land; and in Mississippi and Louisiana, it is estimated he pays 
taxes on between $10,000,000 and $20,000,000, the greater portion 
in land. 

Emigration is no new thing, beginning with Senator Windom’s 
speech. It began in 1840 and has kept up ever since. You may 
remember some of the old pictures of the emigrant with bundle 
on his shoulder. He went alone formerly, and was often taken 
back at the Government’s expense ; noW he takes his family, and 
cannot be taken back against his will. In Kansas there are now 
five or six colonies, some of them established since 1870; Baxter 
Springs, Nicodemus, Morton City and Singleton. The reports 
from all are favorable. The people are said to be thrifty, intelli- 
gent and willing to work. All are paying for their land by instal- 
ments, at prices from $1.25 to $6.00 per acre. If, dissatisfied with 
Kansas, they wish to ‘‘move on,” no one interferes with them. 
Mississippi, in spite of her Constitution, which says, ‘* No citizen 
shall be prevented from emigrating on any pretence whatever,” 
attempts to keep them back by libelling the steamboats for carrying 
excessive numbers. The negroes are also detained by writs gotten 
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up on spurious charges. In short, the Southern landlord now 
demands more than the lord paramount in the middle ages; the 
tenant must be a permanent fixture to the land. Georgia and 
South Carolina have already revived the law of Edward VI. (Act 
I, c. 3, 13881), and sell idle vagrants, or farm them out to service 
in gangs, as their prejudice dictates. 


THE POLITICAL SIDE OF THE EXODUS. 


We are told it is a political scheme. To insure success as a 
political movement, 60,000 colored voters should be distributed in 
certain States before November, 1879, the end of the period allowed 
for legal residence. If the Exodus were promoted by politicians, 
we should find 20,000 negroes going to Pennsylvania, 20,000 to 
New Jersey, 10,000 at least to New York, the same number for 
Indiana, and a spare 5,000 for Connecticut. This could not be 
done under $2,000,000, even had it begun six months ago. Thus 
far at the North, not $20,000 has been raised to help the refugees, 
notwithstanding $100,000,000 would not be idly spent to help the 
negro and end this vexed question. It is estimated that 15,000 
have gone West within eight months; 150 leave New Orleans each 
week. All are not going to Kansas. Many are wisely pushing 
farther North. Asa class, they differ from the West India negroes 
after their emancipation. The Southern negro did not relapse into 
barbarism ; he manifests a disposition and an adaptability to work. 
That he is industrious is shown by the immense cotton crop, just 
reported as contributing to the exportable products of the nation, 
$189,000,000 per annum. 

No view of the movement would be complete which did not 
notice the relation of the colored people of the country to this flight 
from oppression. The first stage is passed, the appeal to white 
philanthropists. My notion is the second is here, the appeal to 
ourselves. We must organize societies, contribute our dimes, and 
form a network of communication between the South and every 
principal point North and West. We should raise $200,000 to 
form a company ; we should have a National Executive Committee, 
and have agents to buy land, procure cheap transportation, dis- 
seminate accurate information, and see to it that they are neither 
deluded nor defrauded. Such an organization, working through our 
churches and benevolent societies, would do more to develop our 
race than all the philanthropic measures designed to aid us since 
the war. 
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THE EXODUS WILL GO ON. 


The little rill has started on its course toward the great sea of 
humanity. It moves slowly on by virtue of the eternal law of 
gravitation, which leads peoples and individuals toward peace, pro- 
tection and happiness. Today it is a slender thread and makes 
way with difficulty amid the rocks and tangled growth; but it has 
already burst through serious impediments, showing itself pos- 
sessed of a mighty current. It started in Mississippi, but it is even 
now being rapidly fed by other rills and streams from the territory 
through which it flows. Believing that it comes from God, and 
feeling convinced that it bears only blessings in its course for that 
race so long tossed, so ill-treated, so sadly misunderstood, I greet 
its tiny line, and almost see in the near future its magnificent broad 
bosom, bearing proudly onward, until at last, like the travel-worn 
and battle-scarred Greeks of old, there bursts upon its sight the 
sea, the broad sea of universal freedom and protection. 








III. COLORED SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA. 
BY MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE, OF LYNCHBURG, VA. 


(Read Friday, September 12.) 


More than two hundred years ago, when Virginia was still 
covered by the unbroken forest, and the Indian was monarch of 
the soil, a feeble little colony of Englishmen were struggling to 
obtain a foothold in the dominions of Chief Powhatan. Reports 
of this settlement at Jamestown had gone over the civilized world 
of that day, and many thoughts were turned from distant lands to 
Smith’s colony. 

About a dozen years or so after the little band of English had 
made their homes in the Indian country, the captain of a ship 
from Holland steered his vessel into the Virginia harbor, and 
invited the settlers to examine his stock, which, of course he 
warranted fine, durable, valuable in every respect. What did 
Mynheer have for sale? Men, perhaps women and children also, 
nothing less than human freight on that boat. After praising his 
goods, and chaffing over the price, and haggling about how much 
tobacco he would take for a man, and how many furs for a woman 
and child, and at last inducing the Virginians to buy about twenty 
head of his live stock he sailed off to some other port to dispose of 
the rest of his cargo. 

In that unenlightened era nobody thought there was any harm 
in this transaction. Many nations of the world then engaged in 
the slave trade, some do now. It was not very long before this 
time that the chivalrous Charles the Fifth led an expedition into the 
north of Africa, and released by the power of his sword twenty 
thousand captives, Christians from all parts of Europe, taken in 
the piratical wars of that cruel age, and sold into bondage by their 
conquerors. It wasmany years after the Dutch brig brought the 
first slaves to Virginia, that a New England minister sent a keg of 
rum to Africa, with instructions as to what kind of ‘‘ nigger” he 
would take in exchange for it. It was much later than this that 
an English clergyman invested his funds in a slaver, and got his 
dividends, as the slave market went up or down. The savage 
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Africans have always sold their prisoners, perhaps sometimes their 
next of kin, to the traders who came into their country in search 
of slaves for the evil traffic. 

Many other ships followed the Dutchman into Virginia ports, 
bringing cargoes of slaves, and the trade was continued far into 
the present century. What sort of people were these Africans left 
among the pioneers in the Virginian forest, and from time to time 
reinforced by fresh instalments from tropical shores? They seem 
generally to have been of pretty much the same description— 
savages in their own land, quite unaccustomed to wearing clothes, 
ignorant of all but the simplest arts. 

A lady now over ninety years old, who lives near me, says that 
in her youth many slave ships came to our ports, and people from 
all parts of the State hastened on the arrival of a ship, to buy 
slaves; for raw Africans, like raw sugar and raw cotton, were 
much cheaper in first hands than the refined and improved article 
held by the middlemen. My old friend says she observed that 
there was a great difference among these Africans. Some were 
real savages, coarse, ignorant, degraded, almost brutal in their 
habits, worshipping idols, and only induced to labor by positive 
cruelty. Others had apparently come from at least semi-civilized 
nations. These were often people of intelligence, usually Mahom- 
medans in faith, frequently possessing some knowledge of astrology 
and other occult sciences. My informant remarks: ‘‘ These 
Africans came here savages, but the children always showed a 
great improvement on the parents; they soon learned our language 
and customs, adopted our religion, and after a few generations I 
could see no difference, except in color, between them and other 
people.” In his interesting Memoirs of ‘‘Old Churches and 
Families of Virginia,” Bishop Meade tells much of what he terms 
‘* the gentlest race of savages God ever made.” He records the 
story of a slave called ‘‘ African Belle,” a woman of unusual intelli- 
gence and dignified appearance, who selected an amiable looking 
gentleman from among the purchasers at the slave market, pros- 
trated herself at his feet, placed his hand upon her head in token 
of submission, and in the mute but expressive language of signs 
implored him to buy her. The planter purchased the willing 
captive, and she became a valuable and beloved member of his 
family, cherished to extreme old age by the white children she had 
nursed, and, at last, dying happily in the Christian faith. 
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Traditions of these African immigrants still linger among our 
Southern negroes, who are, however, very sensitive about their 
barbarous ancestors, and extremely reticent in regard to talking to 
white people about what they call ‘* outlandish folks.” 

- A very worthy and sensible old colored neighbor of mine, who 
owns a snug little property, keeps a horse and cow, sends his 
children to school, and lives like a Christian, recently gave me, 
with evident reluctance, some information about the ‘‘ outlandish 
people” he knew in his youth. He says, ‘‘ they were plentiful then, 
but he believes they have all died out now; they had mighty 
curious ways; they was fond of raisin’ big gourds an’ puttin’ their 
things away in them; they didn’t talk like folks, but had a kind of 
whinin’ speech.” 

Negroes were not the only people held to bondage in the colonial 
days of Virginia. Not a few convicts and paupers from Europe 
were sold for a term of years, to repay the expense of their trans- 
portation, and occupied the same place in the society of the colony 
as the black servants of that day. Some highly respectable 
families among us could, if so disposed, trace their origin to such 
persons ‘‘held to service” by their more wealthy neighbors ; but 
pride being a natural element in humanity, such white families are 
no more prone to refer to their servile progenitors than are our 
modern Africans disposed to recall their barbarous ancestors. 
Fifty years after the settlement of Virginia the number of these 
indented white servants was 6,000, while that of the negro slaves 
was but 2,000. Prof. Tucker, Jefferson’s biographer, remarks : 
‘¢ In process of time, slave labor was found more profitable than 
that of white servants, partly because the negroes were more 
cheaply fed and clothed than the white laborers, who were of the 
same race as their masters, but chiefly because the negroes were 
less able to escape from bondage, and were more easily retaken. 
A conspiracy undertaken by the white servants, about 1660, caused 
much distrust of them, and the importation of convicts from England 
being thenceforth forbidden, this event greatly increased the trade 
in negroes, so that by the year 1790 there were nearly 300,000 
slaves in Virginia.” 

At the close of the war of the revolution, the United States, 
having thrown off allegiance to the British king, adopted the 
republican form of government. The world-renowned Declaration 
of Independence was framed by a Virginian, and the sentence, 
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‘¢ All men were created equal,” entitled to ‘‘ Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness,” thrilled the heart of the young Republic. 
But one class among its inhabitants had no part nor lot in the 
matter. To the black man, who had aided his white master to 
clear away the primeval forest, to till the soil, to plant habitations 
in the wilderness, to build up a mighty commonwealth, these high- 
sounding phrases were of no meaning. Neither he nor his children 
were born free ; the white man forbade him to call himself ‘* equal” 
to his fellowmen. ‘‘ Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness,” 
were blessings only to be enjoyed by him at the caprice of another. 
Even our glorious Jefferson, although not an advocate of slavery, 
was inconsistent on this subject, holding slaves himself, tolerating 
slavery in the professedly free government he had helped to form, 
and, in dying, giving human beings as property to his children. 

The Africans thus incorporated into our system, and forming so 
large an element in our society, had for the most part come into 
our country in a savage condition, but were in the stern school of 
slavery fast becoming civilized. The negroes are an eminently 
amiable and imitative race, and very readily assimilated with the 
inhabitants of the land to which they had been transplanted. In 
favorable circumstances they rapidly developed character and 
intellect, and many noble specimens of humanity were to be found 
among our Virginia slaves. It was a favorite argument with far- 
seeing people, who anticipated the emancipation of the race by 
some means, and dreaded insurrection, that the negroes were fast 
becoming too highly civilized by their intimate association with an 
enlightened people to be held long in subjection. 

An Englishman, who had lived many years in Africa before 
coming to the United States, tells me, after long observation in 
Virginia and Carolina, that it is very interesting to him to notice 
the great improvement of the Negro-American as compared with 
the native Africans. While he had seen many fine looking savages 
of strong, athletic form, there was seldom an intelligent expression 
of countenance among them, the features usually telling of brutality 
and cunning, in marked contrast to the amiable and sensible faces 
of their cultivated relations in America. 

The attachment existing between slaves and their owners was 
often very great, and numberless instances might be recounted of 
the affection existing in families, whose fates had been united for 
generations. Time would fail me to relate the incidents which 
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crowd my memory of the confidence reposed by slaveholders in 
their servants, and the faithfulness with which such trusts were 
kept. The wife of a slaveholder entrusted her children from their 
birth to the arms of the faithful nurse, who was often the loving 
guardian of two generations of babies. The master of a large estate 
often selected for his manager some well-trained and sensible slave, 
and placed in his charge all that he possessed. My husband’s 
father, whilst carrying on a large milling business, frequently sent 
his negro cooper, a man of fine character and great skill at his 
trade, through several counties in search of timber suited to his 
business.- Mounted upon a blooded horse, ard carrying several 
hundred dollars in his pocket, the trusty servant never failed to 
make satisfactory reports, and restore in good order the property 
he would have defended with his life. All the world has heard of 
the faithful negro who, when ordered by John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry to unlock the doors of the Baltimore and Ohio depot, refused 
to disobey the positive orders of his employer, and was shot down 
by the men who came to Virginia to free the slaves, preferring to 
die rather than betray his trust. 

Now that slavery with its sorrows and trials is a thing of the 
past, whilst we may see that to the Africans it has been a school of 
training, — just as centuries of bondage transformed the nomad 
Jews into a manufacturing people, skilled in all the knowledge of 
their oppressors, — it is melancholy to note the effects of a system, 
long since condemned by enlightened nations as unworthy of a 
progressive people, upon the slave owners and the country they 
occupied. 

While we arrogated to ourselves the right to enslave a barbarous 
race, for the nominal purpose of its civilization, the admixture of 
such an element in our society, and the effort to preserve feudal 
customs among us, have left us generations behind our sister States, 
and the age in which we live. 

There was a day, early in our history, when Virginia had a 
greater population than New York, when Richmond was a more 
flourishing city than New Amsterdam ; but in an evil hour our law- 
givers elected to perpetuate slavery within our borders, disregard- 
ing the voice of nature, the example of other commonwealths, the 
teachings of Christianity! All menial employments being left to 
the negroes, a contempt for manual labor soon marked the white 
Virginian. The slaves were fast acquiring skill in agricultural, 
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mechanical and household arts, while the whites for the most part 
neglected such useful knowledge. With singular infatuation all 
legislation turned upon slavery, and southern politicians knew noth- 
ing but a perverted idea of State Rights, a doctrine in this section 
always synonymous with the wrongs of the negro. All progress 
was retarded, free discussion restricted, and anything tending to 
promote immigration regarded with suspicion. The religious 
sentiment of the land was distorted to suit the slave code, and min- 
isters of Christ strove to teach the Oriental customs of ages gone 
in the New World and the nineteenth century. While the rest of 
the world was rushing on with great strides to carry knowledge to 
the dark places of earth, we were passing laws forbidding ourselves 
to learn the alphabet! While the philanthropists of other lands 
were striving to lighten the burthens of the laboring men, and 
elevate the masses of the people, we were trying to enforce the 
curfew regulations of the conquering Normans over the subject 
Saxons ! 

But whilst a people blinded as the Egyptians of old, struggled 
against the inevitable, a thousand causes were at work to destroy 
an accursed system, and bring liberty to the patient, faithful negro. 

What blood and treasure were lavished on the Civil War, caused 
by slavery, can be but faintly estimated ; its wounds will be unhealed 
in our generation, but out of its groans and tears have come the 
freedom of the slave, and at length the American people, cherishing 
no longer a system of servitude, wholly incompatible with their 
institutions, have truly a Republican Government with all its citizens 
freemen. 

The black man went out from his master with but a staff in his 
hand, and the God who had freed him, for his guide. In several 
of the Southern States the property of our ex-slaves is counted by 
millions, and where they have had good opportunities their progress 
in education has been remarkable. The Virginia Educational and 
Historical Association, which met lately in this city, presents a 
body of colored teachers, ministers, editors and lawyers, who give a 
most gratifying assurance of the capabilities of the Negro-Ameri- 
cans and of their surprising advancement in spite of many obstacles. 

The African in America as savage, slave and citizen has had a 
wonderful career, often pathetic, always interesting, and but little 
more remains to be done for his welfare, before he must be left to 
work out his destiny among his brethren. What is that little? 
First the repeal of all laws making distinctions against the negro. 
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We welcome to our shores the surplus, often the outcast popula- 
tion, of all other lands, and bestow upon them all the privileges 
which are the glorious heritage of the American citizen, yet our 
laws, founded upon prejudice, often discriminate cruelly against the 
Negro-American, whose race has existed for two hundred years 
upon our soil. 

Mr. Garfield tells us, ‘‘ Until there is one acknowledged law of 
liberty for white and black men alike, it is idle to claim that the 
amendments to the Constitution are obeyed either in spirit or in 
letter.” 

Professor Hart, in an admirable treatise on the English language, 
tells us, ‘* The laws of nature are stronger than the laws of man. 
It is impossible for two races speaking the same language, possess- 
ing the same religion, to maintain permanently a separate existence, 
when kept in constant contact and juxtaposition.” 

In Professor Wayland’s lovely work on Moral Science, I find the 
following sentence: ‘‘If society be, as we claim, an ordinance. of 
God, it follows that every man who conforms to the social laws of 
God has a right to it. No man can then be justly excluded from it, 
unless he have committed some overt act, by which he has forfeited 
this right.” 

The next great want of the negroes of Virginia — of the South — 
is a system of education that shall include the mixed schools, — 
which are needed not only for their sakes but for that of the 
country. 

First for their sakes. The experiment of separate schools, tried 
in many States during the past century, and in Virginia in the last 
nine years, proves conclusively that schools for the two races 
cannot be maintained with justice and efficiency. In the public 
schools of Virginia the colored children do not receive a fair pro- 
portion of the school funds ; inferior accommodations are made for 
colored schools; those pupils who wish to become teachers are 
often excluded from positions they might worthily fill, whilst those 
wishing to procure a higher education must go beyond the borders 
of the State to secure it; for Virginia, possessing in proportion to 
her people more classical institutions than any other State, sternly 
bars college doors against half her population. The tendency of 
educational institutions all over our land is evidently to have the 
door of the school-room open to all who wish to enter; and this is 
the only school-house fit for the youth of a Republic. 
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I do not know that I can do better for this part of my subject 
than to quote extracts from two letters, written in answer to my 
request for their opinions on the public schools of the State, by 
Mr. J. W. Cromwell, editor of the Washington Star, and Prof. J. 
E. Jones, of Richmond Institute, both colored, and the latter once 
a slave in my husband’s family, now a teacher and lecturer of 
reputation. 

Prof. Jones writes: ‘‘ I feel intensely upon the subject of mixed 
schools, and give you my reasons for thinking we should not have 
separate schools in this country. Universal education has become 
a necessity in the United States, hence the simple aim of the 
various States should be to educate all their citizens, and to educate 
them well, for the purpose of humanizing the vast accumulation of 
misguided force, which cannot be controlled while in an ignorant 
state. ‘This brings us to the conclusion that since general educa- 
tion should be and is provided by the State, not only for the people 
but by and through the people, that the whole people should enjoy 
its privileges alike, and indiscriminately. This cannot be done 
under the present system of separate schools. The cause of this 
is, all the school functionaries are white, hence they will not make 
the same provision for colored children that they do for white. 
Instances confirmatory of the above conclusion can be found all 
over the South. Further, the separate school system tends, in 
many respects to thwart the very object for which public schools 
were inaugurated, viz., general education. There are certain 
localities in which a sufficient number of children, that is, of either 
race, of school age cannot be found (in Virginia the required 
number is fifteen), hence the school authorities, under existing 
laws, cannot establish a school. ‘The law of the Southern States 
says that these people shall not have a school, notwithstanding 
they can get a sufficient number of children by combining the 
children of: the two races in such localities; in other words, they 
shall not mix, and thus reap the benefit of the taxes which they are 
both paying into the school fund. This we hold to be outright and 
downright robbery. Again, so long as the children of the two 
races are trained in separate schools, the spirit of superiority in the 
whites and of subordination in the blacks, which was the immediate 
outcome of the institution of slavery, will continue to exist. This, 
in its immediate and ultimate results, will tend to hold the races in 
the same civil and political relations in which we find them now; 
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and this is wrong, because opposed to the genius of our Constitu- 
tion and Government, which aims to bring about a spirit of amity 
instead of alienation.” 

Mr. Cromwell writes, ‘‘ It is impossible, in sparsely settled com- 
munities, like the rural districts of Virginia, to have two systems of 
equal dignity for the races, and where the races are nearly equal, as 
in Richmond, Petersburg, Lynchburg, and other points South; to 
attempt to make the two systems equal, with the meagre amounts 
received from State and local taxation, would be to have neither 
system worthy the pride and admiration of the commonwealth. 
* * * Mixed schools already exist in all New England; in 
Albany, New York ; in Western New York ; Northern Ohio ; Michi- 
gan ; Northern Illinois, including Chicago ; Colorado, and portions 
of California ; in Newark, New Jersey, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
In the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and Terre Haute, Indiana, 
colored pupils are admitted to the High schools, but excluded from 
those of lower grade.” The mixed schools are needed among us, 
not only to render our public schools efficient, and to harmonize the 
two races on our soil in their changed relations, but also for another 
reason. Such is the strength of the American malady known as 
color prejudice, now in the Old Dominion, that unless new comers 
among us accept our prejudices and treat the black man as we treat 
him, they are rendered uncomfortable, and sometimes forced to flee 
our borders. Consequently, immigration shuns our shores, and 
Virginia, presenting as great and varied attractions as any State of 
the Union, finds vast portions of her fair domain in the market with 
no buyers, and in many portions of the State, property yearly 
declining in value. In one of our rural districts not long since, a 
large tract of land finely adapted to fruit, grain and tobacco, well 
watered, accessible by railroads, and possessing a mild and agree- 
able climate, was sold at twenty-six cents per acre. Such is the 
result of our slave system, with its bitter legacies of pride, preju- 
dice and oppression, still bearing their evil fruit among us, blight- 
ing our land and making us a by-word for the nations, who, as they 
pass us by, write ‘* Poor, proud and decaying,” upon the threshold 
of what should be a great and prosperous commonwealth. 

The negro has been our faithful servant for more than two 
hundred years; our dependence in peace, the protector of our 
families in time of war. Our tutelage as his owner is ended; by 
the will of God he is become our fellow-citizen. Let us truly 
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accord him ‘‘ equal rights,” and by ‘‘ social toleration and social 
sympathy,” render him worthy the high privileges emancipation has 
bestowed upon him, with no excuse for his delinquencies in the 
proscription of his countrymen. 








RECENT CHANGES IN THE WEST. 


BY ROBERT P. PORTER, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Read Friday, September 12, 1879.) 


The changes actually taking place in the West cannot but 
deserve the attention of this Association. The present emigration, 
especially to Kansas and Minnesota, is unparalleled in the history 
of any of these States, and it is accompanied by an unprecedented 
rush for railroad and public lands. Along with the reports of the 
extraordinary increase in emigration come accounts of an unex- 
pected industrial development going on in some of the older 
Western States, which is gradually moving the centres of our 
great industries in a westerly direction, and is slowly cutting off 
the vast area of the newly settled country from the industrial 
markets of the East. How far these statements are true, I shall 
endeavor to show by such figures as I have been able to obtain ; 
and when the facts are fairly stated the East can best decide 
whether or not there is any cause for alarm, and the West whether or 
not there is cause for much rejoicing. Take amap of North America 
and suppose for a moment that we are actually looking upon the 
seas and lakes, mountains and rivers, figured on its surface. Let 
us first, in our imagination, look at the crowded manufacturing 
cities of New England and New York, and then, glancing west- 
ward, try to discern through the cloud of smoke that rolls up from 
a hundred blackened valleys, the dusky crowd of iron and coal 
workers in Pennsylvania, and thence on to the more varied indus- 
tries and less thickly populated regions of the West. It has been 
truly observed that it is only by this close observation of the 
entire field before us that we can realize something of the distribu- 
tion of man, and even attain to some apprehension of the set of 
the tides of humanity reserved for the future. On the map before 
us suppose we draw an imaginary line beginning at Steuben county, 
Ind., and running south along the eastern boundary of that State 
to the Ohio River; thence along the bank of the Ohio to Cairo, 
down the Mississippi to the most southern point of Missouri; then 
west along the southern boundaries of Missouri and Kansas; 
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thence north to the northwestern extremity of Nebraska, east to 
Sioux City, north to the British Possessions, crossing the Red 
River, and following the boundary line along the shores of the 
great lakes of Detroit, and thence along the shores of Lake Erie, 
until it reaches a point where a straight western course would 
bring it to the place of beginning. If such.a line were drawn it 
would inclose the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, which, for the 
present purpose, will be regarded as the West. Could our eyes 
kindle into life the struggling multitudes scattered over the region 
represented on the map, it might give us some conception of the 
country we propose to discuss. Were it possible thus to view this 
territory at one glance, what boundless riches would be revealed ! 
The dark green strip of land beginning with our eastern boundary 
line in Indiana, sweeping with a widening course across Illinois, Iowa 
and Missouri, far into the State of Kansas, is the great corn belt 
of North America, which, with the smaller corn areas of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska, produced in 1877, $225,128,- 
500 worth of corn. A second glance would reveal the more evenly 
distributed fields of ripening wheat, valued in 1877 at $208,992,854. 
Browsing silently in the vast expanse of green meadow land we 
should see millions of cattle, the productive value of which is 
annually worth $125,000,000. Busy with reaper and mower in the 
rich grain fields are 2,000,000 human beings, gathering the precious 
products of the generous soil, not only for the use of those within 
the line, but for the markets of the world outside. Situated here 
and there over the wide expanse of prairie might be discerned large 
industrial centres, black with smoke and resonant with the clang of 
hammers from a hundred thousand. manufactories, and the mur- 
murs of innumerable wheels. ‘The natural treasures of the region 
are laid at the doors of these great workshops. The iron districts 
of Missouri lay bare mountains of iron ore; Illinois, with one- 
seventh of all the known coal on the continent, is ready with 
motive power; and from Wisconsin and Michigan, comes an 
almost exhaustless supply of timber. But for all this, the com- 
munity is an agricultural one. The greater portion of the popula- 
tion is annually accumulating wealth by improving their farms, 
raising stock and building houses and barns. Year by year these 
farms are increasing in number, and settlers are spreading further 
West. A recent report issued by the General Land Office, shows 
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that from 1870 to the close of 1878, no less than 260,665 entries 
have been made under the homestead and timber-culture acts. It 
is fair to presume an addition of five persons to the locality of 
each of these homesteads. Thus, with 260,665 entries we have an 
addition to the population of the new States of 1,303,325. This 
movement of non-producers from the Eastern States and from 
foreign countries—a movement now fully revived —to the new 
States, is an essential element in the restoration of prosperity to 
the country. During the month of August, 12,135 immigrants were 
landed at Castle Garden, making the arrivals for the year, 76,809, 
which gives the remarkable increase of 22,654 over the arrivals 
last year. The increase this year comes mostly from Scotland, 
Ireland, Norway and Sweden. ‘The other European countries have 
only furnished about the same number of immigrants as during the 
past few years. The greater portion.of the new arrivals come with 
minds made up as to where they will settle, and proceed at once to 
their destination, which, in most cases, is the West. It is difficult 
to obtain statistics showing what becomes of these emigrants. 
Though I have written to the Governors of the nine States above 
mentioned, the State of Wisconsin alone furnishes the information 
in the shape of a statement showing the number of emigrants that 
went through the city of Milwaukee and settled in Wisconsin, from 
April 6 to September 1, 1879. Below is the table: 


IN ies tan he wig et oa ca) fae Gi ce dae 6 Al el od 1,569 
es a ge Se Sa a Ke ee ee Oe ee we eS 74 
NAN 3 2 ia; 15, a Wik, oe GA ASRS alae aes 669 
Se ee ae Ce ee ee ee eee ee ee 238 
RIS Ta) a eG ae ee a a ee ee eee 54 
RS doe ee Cian dy han. te scglenas ahs Si Gaderer. Kw eS 90 
OO ee cea ee 15 
Ee a. os sh we Gs ie 4 a a kee 19 
ER eee a Baa at terete: p56 uo Ga NE) Lao we 27 
ESE EEC ETT eee 55 
SET fae sig 36s A ele. oe Re oe eo Swe. 41 
Rea 2 ANS, QR se. 2) aera a Me ala SoS 2 
SEE ee ere eee ee ee ee 120 

aie 5 SN acer ar area Mel wd 2,964 


These figures show that during the past few years, hundreds of 
thousands have found homes, permanent labor, and sure sub- 
sistence on these Western lands. There, too, they have found a 
degree of independence which few can find in Europe, where all 
paths are overcrowded. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST. 


But it is not only the agricultural districts of the West that 
extend a welcome to the emigrant, but the thousands of thriving 
manufacturing centres that are following close behind the pioneer, 
and which have, within a comparatively short period, converted 
parts of the vast prairie land of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Missouri into veritable workshops, where are made every conceiv- 
able farming implement, and all kinds of manufactured goods that 
the growing interior of our country demands. Take Chicago for 
a centre and draw a circle with a radius of 200 miles, and we 
should inclose a region that annually makes more agricultural 
implements than any other section of the United States. The 
increased percentage of the town population to the rural population 
is not, in my belief, due so much to the overcrowding of our cities 
as to the springing up of manufacturing centres in the West. 
The following figures show the population living in cities and towns, 
and in the country, with the proportion of each class to the total 
population : 

















~~ bad 

a a 

CITIES AND TOWNS. ® RURAL. 3 

S S 

a ~ 
a ee ee 3,131,675 23.5 10,208,727 76.5 
SP ce awn 45 we ees 5,081,086 28.0 13,287,002 72.0 
a eee oe ee 7,841,950 i 34.0 15,215,023 66.0 





No doubt the census of 1880 will show a still larger proportion. 
In 1850, less than one-quarter of the population of the United 
States lived in cities; now cities and towns contain upward of one- 
third. The change may be almost entirely accounted for by the 
change in the industrial condition of the West. 


PRICE OF LABOR IN THE WEST. 


The manufacturing States of the West are (if the figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics are worthy of credence) better places for the’ 
mechanic than the Eastern States. I have compiled from Mr. 
Young’s work on ‘** Labor in America and Europe” (for the year 
1874) the following tabulated statement, showing the average 
annual and weekly earnings, and the annual expenditures of the 

4 
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families of working men in the Eastern, Middle, Southern and 
Western States, respectively : 


EASTERN STATES. 


Total average yearly expenditures. .......2.e-. co ee « + $670 22 

“SOOO! GVETORR WOGELY CREDINGS. « « 6 so 2 0 0 604 6 08 15 14 

‘Total average yearly earnings. . .. 1... 2 cece ee es ee 787 28 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Total average yearly expenditures. . .... 22 ccc csevecce $786 52 

SLOMNL AN OLRGD WOGEIY GAYINNGA «ss 6 63 0 6 0 86 6 0 8 08 - 18 95 

otal average yearly CATNINgS . ... 1. kt tt ct ete 985 40 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

Total average yearly expenditures. . ... 2... cece ceseee $818 07 

“OU @VOPEGC WOGkly GATHINGS 0 wt tt tt et et 16 09 

Total average yearly earnings. ........22e-. ie aes 836 76 
WESTERN STATES. ‘ 

Total average yearly expenditures. ... .......6-. oo 0 « « $714 75 

owsl average Weekly CATMINGS . . 0.6 1 ttt tw +. 2s a0 

TOM VELOSO YORTIY GAINMINES. «2 ttt te we 945 88 


While I do not claim that these figures are as reliable as those 
I shall call attention to further along, from the reports of the 
Labor Bureau of Massachusetts, I do think it fair to presume that, 
comparatively speaking, they may be regarded as correct. From 
them we learn that the average yearly earnings of workmen was 
highest in the Middle States, $985.40; but the cost of living was 
$786.52, making the annual saving $198.88. The Western States 
come next: average yearly earnings, $945.88, and average 
expenses, $714.75; annual savings, $231.13. In the Eastern 
States the amount of average annual earnings was $787.28 ; 
annual expenses, $670.22; saving, $117.06; in the Southern 
States the annual savings were only $18.69. Here we have it: 


SES ae ea oe ee aes $231 13 
Sa ea ee ee 198 88 
Hastern States ..... ee ar ee eee ee 117 06 
Ne 0 1 Sehicg) J: oa) iat: oe ee wR ew 18 69 


These figures naturally suggest the inquiry: Is the West as 
promising a land to the manufacturer as I have already shown it 
is to the agriculturist? Will it attract both industries? ‘This 
question has been answered in a general way, by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, in a recent lecture. He believes that the law of distri- 
bution of labor depends upon the relative and not upon the 
absolute superiority of certain districts as settlements for labor. 
Thus, if a country were discovered where the agriculturist could 
work at double the advantage he had in his own country, while a 
manufacturer could only increase his productive energy there fifty 
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per cent., the free course of industry would deliver the country 
over to agriculture, and would leave manufactures to their former 
seats. This was the movement at first in regard to the settlement 
of the nine States under consideration, and is now in the newer 
States, where the superiority of agricultural industry is main- 
tained. Not so in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Michigan, 
where manufacturing can be carried on cheaper, and labor paid 
better, in proportion to the cost of living, than in the Middle and 
Eastern States. Lots are cheap in Western towns, and the care- 
ful, industrious mechanic soon has a home of his own, and he 
becomes identified with the city in which he lives. 

The pressure of hard times was not felt to any great extent 
among those employed in the manufacturing establishments of 
such places as Springfield (Ill.), Rockford, Peoria, Moline, Rock 
Island, Racine, Evansville, Richmond, South Bend, Dubuque, 
Davenport, Grand Rapids, Detroit, Jefferson, St. Joseph, and a 
hundred other such cities in the West, all of which are manu- 
facturing machinery, farming implements, iron, steel, cotton, 
tacks, nails, etc. Now that business is showing signs of revival, 
these towns are the first to begin work again. Each factory has 
started up with the same gang of men. These men, as I have 
shown, own their house and a good-sized garden beside, and 
during the dull times they have been working halftime. A promi- 
nent Rockford (Ill.) manufacturer said to me the other day: ‘ Our 
firm have aimed to keep the hands partly employed through these 
hard times, and now we have started up in full blast again. I 
find hardly a new face in the shop. We have tided the men over 
because they have become part and parcel of the city of Rockford. 
They have met us half way in everything, and now we propose to 
stand by them. In the darkest hour for Western manufacturers 
we never had any fear about our men.” Asa result of this policy, 
the smoldering communist fire of Chicago, which needed but a 
breeze from the outside towns to fan it into a destructive blaze, 
has been kept down until it has almost given its last flicker. In 
fact, not an outside manufacturing city in the State sent a 
socialist to the State Legislature, and not a communist measure 
could secure so much as a vote from a member of one of those 
thriving little manufacturing towns, where strikes and lockouts, 
and laborer and capitalist warfare are unknown. The result is, 
the industries of the West, taken as a whole, are in a more 
healthy condition just now than ever before. 
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THE WEST AND THE IRON TRADE. 


The West is growing more important every year in manufact- 
uring ; and in industries where recent and reliable data can be 
obtained, the strides made within the past few years are surpris- 
ing, and worthy of the most careful consideration of political 
economists. In 1878, the State of Illinois made as many iron 
rails as the whole United States did in any one year prior to 1860. 
The four States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Kansas pro- 
duced last year, 266,783 tons of rails, upward of thirty per cent. 
of all the rails produced in 1878 in the United States. [Illinois 
and Indiana alone produced half a million tons of cut nails, over 
one-ninth of the total production of the country. The spring of 
the present year witnessed the starting of new nail manufactories 
at Omaha, Nebraska, and at Centralia, Ill. The total production 
of rojled iron of all kinds in the United States for 1878, was 
1,555,576 tons; of this, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Kansas produced 232,553, or about one-seventh. 
The ore in the iron regions of Michigan and Missouri is very rich, 
and free from injurious ingredients, and is capable of being suc- 
cessfully employed for the manufacture of all varieties of iron and 
steel. Professor Newberry, one of the best authorities on the 
subject, has observed that in these two iron districts the inhabi- 
tants of the Valley of the Mississippi have a supply of remarkably 
rich and pure ores, which is not likely to be exhausted for some 
hundreds of years, and which, from the small amount of phos- 
phorus which they contain, will be the chief dependence of the 
American people for the manufacture of steel. To Chicago and 
Milwaukee and other points on the shores of the great lakes, the 
ore of the Lake Superior iron regions is floated cheaply, and is 
manufactured where disembarked, or is distributed through the 
interior of Illinois and neighboring States, to be brought in still 
closer proximity to the coal. Already, as will be presently shown, 
an immense iron rail industry, second only to Pennsylvania, has 
grown up, based on the relations which have been briefly indicated 
between the ore and coal. The increase of population on the 
shores of these lakes within the past quarter century, is without 
parallel in history, and twenty-five years more will witness a still 
greater growth. The demand for iron will be greater than ever 
before, and will be met by the Western instead of the Eastern 
markets. This demand, according to Professor Newberry, must 
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be furnished from three points or lines of manufacture: First, 
near the mines, where a limited quantity of iron will be produced 
from charcoal, and coke or coal brought as return freight ; second, 
along the shores of the lakes, where the ore is transhipped and 
meets the coal from the interior, as in Chicago; third, in the 
vicinity of the coal mines, to which the ore is brought overland by 
rail, as at Springfield and Joliet. Neither of these points or 
lines-can monopolize the iron manufacture, since return freights 
must be furnished to empty coal-cars as well as empty ore vessels. 
The preponderance of the lake shores or the interior will be 
determined mainly by the point to which economy of fuel can be 
carried in our iron manufacture. With keen foresight and enter- 
prise, the West, and especially Illinois, has taken the newest and 
now most profitable branch of the iron trade—the manufacture 
of steel rails. The Bessemer process was introduced into the 
United States about ten years ago. From a volume published 
by the State of Pennsylvania, entitled, ‘‘Iron-making in Pennsyl- 
vania,” page 58, I'‘learn that the first Bessemer steel rails ever 
rolled in the United States were made at the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill, on the 24th day of May, 1865. 

In the manufacture of Bessemer steel rails, Cook County, IIl., 
has already distanced Allegheny county, Pa. Last year, that 
great centre of the iron trade, according to William P. Shinn, Esq., 
manufactured 72,246 tons of Bessemer steel rails. Chicago, 
during the same time, turned out 123,000 tons, and if the 
neighboring county of Will is counted in, the amount is increased 
to 178,000 tons, or 33,608 tons more than twice the entire pro- 
duction of Allegheny county. Last year, the State of Illinois 
produced nearly one-third of all the Bessemer steel rails protuced 
in the United States. In this way have Western industries multi- 
plied, until, in the absence of reliable data, it would be difficult to 
even approximate the aggregate production in branches of trade 
where no care is taken to collect statistics. A few years ago all 
our best furniture came from Boston. Said a leading Chicago 
furniture dealer to me the other day: ‘* Not one dollar’s worth is 
now bought east of Grand Rapids.” 

Another gentleman, just from Scotland, informs me that the 
leading hotel in Glasgow is furnished from top to bottom with 
furniture from Grand Rapids, Mich., which can be delivered in 
Scotland twenty-five per cent. cheaper than the same quality of 
goods can be procured there. A small town in Indiana is com- 
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pleting a large order for wagons for an English firm, who ships 
them via Liverpool to South Africa. 

The proprietor of the Chicago Nail Works said the other day: 
‘¢ T well remember the time when the first nail factory was built 
outside of Pittsburg. The people of Pittsburg smiled, for they 
thought nails could not be made outside of that town. But the 
enterprise succeeded, and now farther west than Chicago we are 
competing with Pittsburg in nails.” 

There is but one conclusion from these facts, that the labor of 
the country is gradually congregating where it can be most 
efficiently employed, and that manufacturing interests are bound 
to develop in and around the great iron and coal districts of the 
West, and near the vast lumber regions of the North; second, 
that the further the agriculturist pushes West, where his labor 
will be more liberally rewarded, the more important will become 
the manufacturing industries of the West. 


THE FLOW OF POPULATION. 


Before attempting to ascertain the extent of these enterprises of 
the West, as compared with the East, I will call attention to the 
aggregate population of the nine Western States, included in the 
imaginary line, in order to compare it with the nine Eastern 
States, which nearly correspond in population. In the following 
table I have used the latest State census reports as far as possible. 
In States where no census reports have been taken since the 
United States census of 1870, I have based my figures on esti- 
mates made by Mr. Elliott (one of our ablest statisticians), in the 
** Statistical Atlas of the United States ” : 














EASTERN. WESTERN. 

State. Population. State. Population. 
ee 650,000 Mechigan ..< « « 1,500,000 
New Hampshire . . 320,000 eee 2,040,000 
PORMONG «+ « &» « 830,000 BOOM 44s oe & 3,500,000 
Massachusetts ... 1,821,000 Wisconsin .... 1,400,000 
Rhode Island ... 300,000 Minnesota .... 765,000 
Connecticut .... 630,000 eee 1,700,000 
OW DEK. 6 2. 2 4,995,000 MMOORTE «2 < s+ 2,400,000 
New Jersey .... 1,132,000 meee 5 se es 850,000 
Pennsylvania ... 4,125,000 INGDPESER . 0 ss « 500,000 

MME. Sree 14,303,000 i a 14,655,000 
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The populations of these two sections, surprising as it may 
seem to those who have not given the subject a thought, are now 
nearly equal, the West having about 300,000 more than the East. 
The migration of industries westward, and the development of 
hundreds of small manufacturing towns on the prairies, renders it 
impossible to form a correct estimate of the growth of manufac- 
turing establishments as we have done in regard to population. 
No real information as regards that growth and extent can be 
expected until 1880, when the census report will tell the story. 
The latest authentic reports in regard to the number of manufac- 
tories in the Eastern and Western States may be found in the follow- 
ing table, which I have compiled from the census reports of 1870: 

















EASTERN. WESTERN. 
No. Manu-} No. hands No. Manu-| No. hands 
States. “factories. employed. States. factories. employed. 
oe 5,550 49,180 || Michigan. . . 9,455 63,694 
New Hampshire 3,342 40,783 || Indiana ... 11,847 58,852 
Vermont ... 8,270 18,686 || Illinois. . .. 12,592 73,045 
Massachusetts . 13,212 | 279,380 || Wisconsin . . 7,013 43,883 
Rhode Island . 1,850 49,417 || Minnesota .. 2,072 9,726 
Connecticut . . 5,128 89,628 || Towa. .... 6,566 25,032 
New York... 86,206 | 351,800 || Missouri. . . 11,871 65,354 
New Jersey . . 6,636 75,552 || Kansas* .. . 1,477 80,087 
Pennsylvania . 37,200 | 319,487 || Nebraska .. 670 2,665 
Total. . . .| 112,394 {1,273,809 J ee 63,563 372,338 




















GROWTH OF CHICAGO. 

In 1870 the West had over half as many manufacturing institu- 
tions as the East, but employed less than one-third as many hands. 
No complete figures can be obtained which show the actual growth 
of manufacturing interests in the West; but to give a fair idea 
of the general growth, let me call attention to the summary of 
the manufacturing establishments of Chicago at the close of 1878. 
These figures are reliable, and were compiled by Mr. Colbert, of 
the Chicago Tribune, one of the leading statisticians of the West. 
Below I present them : 


Number of establishments. . .... Se oe ae 2,617 
IIUMADOT OF WOKKORS . 2 6 te tts ea 67,504 
Mperepate Wages MAIN... 26 cc cee he @ $31,007,000 
CME OMMEUNON oc + & <6 4.0 4 6 * 1 6 6 * 85,782,000 
Was IN 65 al sa eS @ See es ww ee 227,560,000 


* Recent statistics. 
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It will be seen that Chicago employs now within 6,000 of the 
total number of men employed in industrial pursuits in 1870 in 
the whole State. Here we have eight years’ industrial progress 
in Chicago: 














1870. 1878. 
Number of establishments .......... 1,440 2,617 
TimmaGr GF WOEKOTS .. «<0 6 6 © 4 0 6 0,0 & 31,105 67,504 
Capital employed .......2seeeeees $39,372,276 | $85,782,000 
Value of product . . 1. 2.2 se ee ee ee 92,518,742 | 227,560,000 





In eight years the manufacturing interests have nearly doubled 
in number; furnish work for more than double the number of 
hands ; employ over double the capital, and annually produce more 
than twice the amount of goods. There are many other Western 
cities that have increased their manufactories at the same ratio as 
Chicago, and the. next census will show 800,000 workmen 
employed in 100,000 Western manufactories. 


FARMING VS. MANUFACTURING. 
I present below a table showing the number engaged in manu- 
facturing, mechanical and mining occupations in the nine Western 
and nine Eastern States, side by side with those engaged in farming. 











EASTERN. WESTERN. 
oe a a 
as § 52 Ss As g 
35 3S7 37 Bon 
oO af ws F ep os = 
States. € a so $ States. S 9 e533 
& 4 ag a OD «5 oe eo 
ag aa ag aa 
o 8 os & og os Wo 
> 4 S 4 ~s a 
6 8 }6 = - ra) 3s 6A 
z * z Zz Z 
Maine 82,011 62,007 || Michigan. . .| 187,211 82,637 


New Hampshire 46,573 46,553 || Indiana .. .| 266,777 76,057 
Vermont ... 57,983 22,616 || Illinois. . . .| 376,441 133,221 


Massachusetts . 72,810 | 292,665 || Wisconsin . .| 159,687 53,517 
Rhode Island . 11,780 47,007 || Minnesota . . 75,157 18,588 
Connecticut . . 43,653 86,344 || Iowa. .... 260,263 47,319 


New York. . .| 874,328 | 476,775 || Missouri. . .| 263,918 79,850 
New Jersey .. 63,128 | 103,322 || Kansas... . 73,228 18,126 
Pennsylvania . | 260,051 | 356,240 || Nebraska .. 23,115 5,763 





Total. . . . |1,012,312 |1,493,529 Total. . . . |1,635,797 515,278 























The number engaged in farming in the West in 1870, was 1,635,- 
797; in the East, 1,012,312; in manufacturing and mining pur- 
suits in the West, 515,278; in the East, 1,493,529. While the 
‘West had nearly 625,000 more men engaged in farming than the 
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East, the latter had nearly 1,000,000 more than the former 
engaged in manufacturing. But it must be borne in mind that 
the mines of Pennsylvania help to swell the Eastern figures. 


ANALYSIS OF WAGE-WORKERS. 


Without placing particular stress upon the fact already brought 
out, that the condition of the Western mechanics is so much better 
than that of those in the East, we will search the most reliable quarter 
for figures showing the actual value of mechanical labor to the 
State when compared with the value of the labor of the agricul- 
turist. The most extensive investigation ever instituted, with a view 
of finding out the earnings and the cost of living of wage-laborers, 
was that made in 1875 by the Bureau of Statistics of the State of 
Massachusetts. For the year ending May 1, 1875, the bureau 
obtained returns from employers, showing the yearly wages of 
266,339 employés of both sexes; and, also, from 71,339 persons 
direct — 55,515 males and 15,324 females — who were recipients 
of wages. The general results arrived at from the analysis of 
this great body of statistics were as follows: 


Number of employés in manufacturing ....... 235,951 
Number of employés in occupations ........ 30,388 
Average yearly wages in manufacturing ...... $462.27 
Average general wages in occupations ....... 580.45 


In both manufacturing and in “ occupations ” there were 266,- 
339 employed, and the average yearly wages paid was $475.76. 
It was also ascertained that the average number dependent upon 
each wage-worker was 2.97, or, including the worker, 3.97. If we 
assume 2.97 persons as dependent on an average on the earnings 
of the wage-receiver for support, and $475.76 as representing the 
average annual earnings of each such worker, then the annual per 
capita income of all that portion of the population of Massachu- - 
setts dependent, in 1875, on wages for their support, was $172. 
From the answers returned after direct application by 39,543 
males, and 7,701 females (working for wages), respecting the 
aggregate yearly cost of their living, and as I have shown from a 
much larger number of wage-receivers respecting the annual 
income, the bureau deduced the following conclusions: Average 
yearly earning (wages), males, $482.72; females, $168.76; 
annual cost of living, males, $488.96 ; females, $181.86. It willbe 
seen that the yearly earnings of the wage class were a trifle lower 
than the cost of living. The Labor Bureau of Massachusetts offers 
this explanation: That in the majority of cases, the workingmen 
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of that State do not support their families by their individual 
earnings alone; that children supply from one-fourth to one-third 
of the entire family earnings; that’ more than one-half of the 
families of workingmen in the State save money; less than one- 
tenth are in debt, and the remainder make both ends meet. In 
the report of the bureau for 1876 (p. 342), it was estimated by 
the director, that the average annual income of both working men 
and women combined in Massachusetts, from all sources — usual 
daily wages, other earnings, garden crops, and, in the case of 
married men, from the earnings of wife and children — was 
$459.93 ; cost of living, $439.09 ; possible average savings only 
$20.82, or less than five per cent. of the annual income. In com- 
menting on this, the Hon. David A. Wells, in his valuable essay 
on the *“‘ Elements of National Wealth,” says: 

Be the value of the annual product what it may, by far the largest propor- 
tion of such product'must necessarily be consumed as rapidly as produced, 
in order that the individual constituents of the nation — its men, women and 
children— may simply live and make good the loss and waste of capital 
previously accumulated, leaving but a small fraction of the annual product in 
the form of surplus, or accumulation, which can be used for effecting future 
increased production and development. 

This is, of course, true of a State like Massachusetts, with 
72,000 persons engaged in farming, but does it apply with equal 
force to a State like Illinois, with upward of 375,000 persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and where the agricultural and 
industrial interests are more equally blended; where even the 
mechanic is a small land owner, and where those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits accumulate wealth at a much greater ratio 
than it is possible for the same proportion of the inhabitants of a 
State to do, in a purely industrial community? Great fortunes 
may be accumulated, it is true, but the general welfare and pros- 
perity of the greatest number of people and the creation of the 
greatest per capita amount of wealth is achieved in the community 
in which the two great interests are most equally divided. Indeed, 
Mr. Wells himself admits this in the following words, from a 
recent article in the ** International Review ” : 


Instances have not been uncommon where the crop of the first year has 
reimbursed the pre-emptor (settler) on the fertile lands of the West and 
Northwest, not only for the small government payment requisite for the 
attainment of a fee simple in the land, in the first instance, but also for the 
expenses of cultivation, inclosure, a moderate supply of farm implements 
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and animals, and the personal subsistence of the cultivator until the realiza- 
tion of a second crop. 


TAXATION AND DEBT. 

The relation which taxation, national, State, and local, sustains 
to the annual product and savings of the State is a consideration 
that cannot be left out of an inquiry of this kind. 

The following table I have compiled from a recent estimate made 
in the International Review; it shows the taxation per capita of 
the States under consideration : 














EASTERN. WESTERN. 
States. a, States. hanpenes “ 
Per capita. Per capita. 
ee ee a ee $8 49 || Michigan...... $4 57 
New Hampshire ... 1 Se Ss ss st 6 42 
Wermoms 2.5 2% CG SO) Memo. . 3 6s 2s 8 59 
Massachusetts .... 17 16-\| Wiseomsm «.. « « « 5 10 
Rhode Island. .... 9 98 || Minnesota ..... 6 02 
Connecticut ..... 09 Gb MO 6 6 eS 7 58 
TOW TORE . ss « s°< El G7 | BISOOMTT 2s 410 2% 8 08 
New Jersey ..... S 16 7) BARON. 3. ss + 8 7 35 
Pennsylvania. ... . 7 © il Nebraska . . ... + 8 35 
BVO 6 «8 & So $10 09 AVORGER.. . 4 «4 < $6 89 

















Taxation per capita in the West is less than in the East; the 
average for the Eastern States being $10.09; for the Western, 
$6.89. The excess of taxation in the East is undoubtedly largely 
due to the heavy State and local debts of that section of the 
country. The West is not so badly in debt as some of the Eastern 
newspapers would have people believe. 


WESTERN LOANS. 

Eastern capitalists have loaned large sums of money on Western 
real estate. In most cases, these investments have proved judi- 
cious ones, — far better than those loaned on the lots and city 
property of many Eastern cities, — take the city of Elizabeth or 
Rahway (N. J.) for instance. But even in cases where the mort- 
gages have been foreclosed, the land has become the property of 
the Eastern money-loaner, and in many cases has resulted in 
bringing him West to live. The demand for this Eastern capital 
is now decreasing, for money in the West, as we improve in 
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financial prosperity, has become more plentiful, and loans can be 
negotiated at home. There is not a legitimate business in the 
West that is suffering for the lack of capital. The State and local 
debts are being refunded at a lower rate of interest. Iowa has 
refunded, saving 3 per cent. per annum; Illinois, 2 per cent., and 
the process is now going on in other States. Local and State 
bonds West are now judged purely from a commercial standard, 
and a large share of them are taken at home. The report of the 
Connecticut Bank Commissioner shows that the savings banks of 
that State-have only $185,350 loaned on Western bonds of all 
kinds and real estate mortgages; and of this amount two banks 
have $99,150 in State bonds of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri ; 
and two others, $11,000 and $9,000 respectively, of Chicago city 


bonds. 
STATE DEBTS — EAST AND WEST. 


The prevailing idea that the West is heavily in debt is entirely 
a mistaken one, as I shall endeavor to show by figures that are 
incontrovertible. First in order is presented a tabulated state- 
ment showing the bonded State debt of the Eastern and Western 
States, respectively : 

















EASTERN, WESTERN, 
Total debt, Total debt, 
States. 1878. : States. 1878. 
Mw tk we $5,818,900 || Michigan. ..... $1,392,149 
New Hampshire... 3,306,100 |} Indiana. . ..... 3,614,783 
Vermont .....-. 137,000 i} Himois . . ..« 2s 558,442 
Massachusetts . r 82,499,464 || Wisconsin ..... 2,252,057 
Rhode Island. .... 2,544,000 || Minnesota ..... 300,000 
Connecticut ..... ee 300,000 
ow POE . ss cs es 14,747,008 1) Misnoati 2. ww tt 16,758,000 
New Jersey ..... 2,569,300 || Kansas ....... 1,029,175 
Pennsylvania. .... 21,478,550 || Nebraska. ..... 549,267 
Total... 2 wees $88,068,268 ROMs. ana a 9 ws $26,793,873 

















The aggregate State debt of the Eastern States is $61,274,395, 
more than that of the nine Western States, with about the same 
population; or, in other words, the State debt of Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, with a population of 14,600,000, is about $6,000,- 
000 less than the debt of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
with a population of 1,821,000. 
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LOCAL DEBTS EAST AND WEST. 


In the second place, I present a table showing the amount of 
local debt of the East and West, in 1870. The following state- 
ment is compiled from the last census reports : 
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EASTERN, 


WESTERN. 





States. 


Total local 
debt, 1870. 


States. 


Total local 
debt, 1870. 











Cee $8,556,724 || Michigan. ..... $4,000,203 
New Hampshire ... 8,335,504 || Indiana. . . ...~. 3,650,803 
Vermont .....-. 2,692,200 || Illinois ....... 37,300,932 
Massachusetts . 40,940,657 || Wisconsin ..... 3,651,475 
Rhode Island. .... 3,025,142 || Minnesota ..... 2,436,795 
Connecticut ..... O.Ginee 1 BWA. ttt se oe 7,568,635 
Ow BOM 6 3s Ss 127,899,090 || Missouri ...... 29,043,865 
New Jersey ..... 19,858,104 || Kansas ..... ° 4,842,976 
Pennsylvania. .... 57,915,469 || Nebraska. ..... 1,841,964 

Total. . .. . « « |$278,535,896 Total. . .... .| $94,337,648 














In 1870, the local debt of the nine Western States, was $94,337,- 
648, and of the corresponding Eastern States, $278,535,896, or 


$184,198,248 more than the West. 


The following tabulated 


statement, showing the local indebtedness of the Western and 
Eastern States at the close of the year 1878, has been prepared 
with great care, and I believe it to be as near correct as possible. 
It should be remembered that only a few States keep any record 
of their local indebtedness. 














EASTERN. WESTERN. 
Total local Total local 
canes. debt, 1878. an. debt, 1878, 

ee ee oe ee $16,000,000 || Michigan. ..... $8;000,000 
New Hampshire 5,430,420 || Indiana. .... — 6,200,000 
Wermiomt «2 4 6% 4,100,000 || Illinois. ...... 51,811,691 
Massachusetts - « «| 89,601,166 || Wisconsin’ ..... 9,931,158 
Rhode Island. .... 12,289,564 || Minnesota ..... 5,272,230 
Connecticut ..... 17,301,021 1) SOWA . ow aw co 8 14,000,000 
Wow Were.) 2.5 % 6 6 244,079,859 || Missouri ...... 35,343,155 
New Jersey ..... 36,502,722 || Kansas ....... 13,473,197 
Pennsylvania. .... 115,000,000 || Nebraska ...... 2,000,000 

as 4-8 4 es $540,155,048 ees se 4 o-8 $146,032,037 
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SUMMARY OF THE DEBTS. 


From these figures, it would seem that the county, city, and 
township debts of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 14,300,000, is $540,155,048 ; 
and that of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, with a population of 14,- 
600,000, is $146,032,037. Total excess of indebtedness of East 
over West, $394,123,011. If we glance back for a moment, and 
compare the table of local indebtedness for 1870 with the one I 
have compiled for 1878, it will be seen that local debts in the East 
increased in eight years from $278,535,896, to $540,155,048, an 
increase of $261,619,152 ; while the West, in ten years of great 
development, increased its local debt $51,694,389, or from $94,- 
337,648 to $146 ,632,037. The State and local debts of the 
eighteen States under consideration may be summed up as follows: 
Eastern population . . 14,300,000 | Western population . . 14,600,000 


State debt... ««.% $88,068,268 | State debt ...... $26,793,873 
Local debt. ..... 540,155,048 | Local debt ...... 146,032,037 














$628,223,316 $172,825,910 


The fact that the true value of property in the Eastern States is 
greater than in the Western must not be overlooked. The real 
value of property in the former is estimated at $15,000,000,000, 
in the latter at not less than $10,000,0.0,000, an excess of $5,000,- 
000,000. The fact may be stated this way : 


The East has about 334 per cent. more property than the West. 
But it also has 350 per cent. more debt. 
So much for State and local debts. 


COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES. 


It has been my endeavor to show that the West is not so badly 
in debt as some presumably well-informed people imagine. I will 
now turn to the commercial world, and see how the West compares 
with the East when viewed from a commercial standpoint. The 
mercantile failures since the panic do not show that business 
enterprises have been less successful in the West than in the East. 
On the contrary, there is a considerable balance in favor of the 
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West. I have compiled the following interesting table from the 
reports of Dunn, Barlow and Co., for the years 1873, ’74, ’75, ’76, 
"Ti, and "1B, 




















FASTERN STATES. | WESTERN STATES, 

Population, Population, 

14,303,000. 14,655,000, 

Year. Liabilities. Liabilities. 
ae 4 4 6 & 6 & +.* @4. 3. ~ 6 48 $127,416,804 $45,939,892 
ee a 6 oe Sk 4 ee ee a © 98,375,123 46,609,672 
Be hdia oe oes a es S Soe es 107,499,535 43,971,035 
ME amok: tied Geis), Brine be acee ele 122,278,010 27,465,890 
Me ate 8 Foe a eS ee Oe SMe Me 97,348,000 24,592,000 
Ba: 0) o: duaha he e4e ola Sere S 169,833,000 24,720,000 
$722,750,472 $213,298,489 








The total liabilit‘es in the six years in the Eastern States were 
$722,750,472; in the Western States with the same population, 
$213,298,489, or $509,451,983 less than the aggregate liabilities 
of the nine Eastern States. Estimating the average yield of failed 
estates to be 334 per cent. (under operation of the national bank law 
it fell far short of that), the actual loss to Eastern capital by the 
failures of the past six years was $481,833,648. This amount is 
equivalent to the entire wheat and corn crop of the Western States 
for 1877, combined with the entire corn crop of the Eastern 
States for the same year (aggregate of these crops being about 
$480,000,000). This is a serious loss that individuals have to 
bear, to be deducted from the profits of business or to trench on 
the accumulations of previous years. 


THE PROGRESS OF A NATION 


does not depend on what it has accumulated, but on the continuity 
of those processes and resources by which the wealth was won in 
the first instance. Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, has shown 
this very clearly in a recent investigation. After deducting from 
the assessors’ valuation the value of the land, which is a gift of 
God to the race, and is not the work of man, and making other 
and sufficient allowance for omissions in valuation, and for the 
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counting of debts, bonds, notes, mortgages, etc.,as property, he says 
(1) that the entire capital of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
saved for future use—its mills, works, railroads, dwellings, ware- 
houses, goods, furniture, material on hand — is less in value than 
$1,000,000,000 or in the ratio of $600 per capita; (2) that the 
value of the annual product of labor and capital of the State for 
1875 at its point of ultimate distribution, making allowance, as 
before, for duplications and omissions in valuation, was about 
$500,000,000, or a trifle in excess of $300 per capita. It therefore 
follows from this estimate of existing ratio of capital to production 
and subsistence in Massachusetts that, if the people of that State 
should now, ‘all cease to work, and could eat and wear their 
houses, railroads, factories, and goods of all kinds, they would 
consume them all within two or three years, and come down to the 
same necessity as their Pilgrim Fathers experienced, only worse, 
because the present population of Massachusetts could not at once 
get a subsistence from its soil, if forced to work with only as 
much capital in form of tools, as the Pilgrims brought over with 
them.” 


THE ACTUAL RESOURCES OF A STATE. 


These facts show how much the actual resources —the product 
of the soil and the mine —have to do with the progress of a 
nation. Mr. Courtney, in his lecture, referred to elsewhere, shows 
that man, in the satisfaction of his own wants, follows what 
mathematicians call ‘“‘the law of least effort;” and, when his 
movements are free, as in the United States, the conformity of his 
action with this principle may be closely traced. It is in this 
way, by a process of selection of which the individuals engaged in 
it are themselves often unconscious, that industries shift to those 
spots where they are pursued under conditions admitting the 
greatest return for the least expenditure of labor. The course of 
manufacturing in the United States, in thus running along the 
lines of least resistance, must turn to the region (other things 
being equal) where food and land are most plentiful. This 
advantage which the West has to offer must not be forgotten, and 
to bring it to your consideration I have compiled from the last 
report of the Department of Agriculture the amount of the four 
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principal Western crops, as compared with the same crops in the 
nine Eastern States: 

















Eastern States. Western States. 
RT OT Pee ae ae ee ee $47,210,900 $225,128,500 
Ere ea ee eae are ee a 45,213,875 208,992,854 
ES cas one. 3a <4P tw Re a Sea me 61,006,452 121,503,022 
DET ce sts du oat a Ge) ee 20,652,899 68,262,653 
ee ae ee ae ee te $174,084,126 $623,887,029 





This advantage in crops enabled the West to hold out longer 
during the panic, and, now a change has come about, the Western 
States are the first to turn the corner on the road to prosperity. 


THE FINER POINTS. 


It will be seen by those who have followed me, that the simplifi- 
cation of machinery and the improvements in the combustion of 
coal for the utilization of a larger portion of the force contained in 
each ton, combined with increased railroad advantages, tend to 
make great manufacturing interests less and less dependent on 
location, and more and more dependent on what Mr. Atkinson 
very appropriately calls the ‘finer points.” It is not, says that 
gentleman, very many years since a young man came to New 
England from the far West to visit the works where plows were 
made; he told the New England craftsmen that they did not fully 
understand the nature of the prairie soil, that they had not calcu- 
lated the true curves of least resistance, and that he intended to 
establish a plow factory on the Mississippi. They did not much 
fear his competition, but his great factory, employing hundreds of 
workmen, now furnishes plows even for the Eastern use. There 
are many other instances where the West has stolen a march upon 
the East. When at a small town in Indiana, a few days ago, I 
saw forty car loads of plows, from one factory, pulled out of the 
depot. The inventor of that plow, a Western man, has given to 
millions of agriculturists the most important improvement of our 
century in the American plow. It is by watching the ‘ finer 
points ” that the West has gained its present foothold. Science 
has been brought to bear, and all the leading iron establishments 
have laboratories connected with the works, and regular salaried 

5 
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chemists. I know of a dozen firms here in the West that have 
each spent from $10,000 to $50,000 within the past few years, 
making elaborate experiments with a view of bettering the quality 
of the mold-boards of the plows. Not infrequently the sugges- 
tions of Western men in Sheffield and Pittsburg have been laughed 
at, but in nearly every case they have demonstrated they were 
right. 


OUR NATIONAL GREATNESS. 


The history of the world’s industries is a history of migrations. 
How many of the world’s great industrial centres have now 
dwindled to ‘* green solitudes, whose silence is broken only by the 
sound of the babbling brook?” The present generation has seen 
many industries which once flourished in one section of the Union, 
die out and grow up in another. An account of the changes of 
this kind, which have taken place in England, may be found in 
the Fortnightly Review for December, 1878. Industries, as I have 
shown, will run along the lines of the least resistance, and agricul- 
turists resort to regions where their labor is the most liberally 
rewarded. If industries cease to be profitable in the East, 
because food and raw material is more easily obtainable else- 
where, the population of the United States will continue its 
westward march, and industrial centres will seek the vast interior 
of the continent, regardless of the energetic efforts to retain them 
where they have been once planted. If such a change should take 
place, it must be borne in mind that, after all, we are but a part 
and parcel of one great nation. The lines we have drawn are but 
imaginary, and I trust that, whatever struggle is in store for us, 
the spirit of wisdom may prevail and lead the nation on to that 
national greatness, the contemplation of which will absorb all 
sectional differences. 
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A REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE PROTECTION OF 
LIFE FROM CASUALTIES IN THE USE OF MACHINERY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM WATSON, OF BOSTON. 
(Read September 11, 1879.) 


It is a recognized principle that a manufacturer owes to his 
workmen something besides their wages: hé should occupy him- 
self With their physical and moral well being; and this moral 
obligation, which no wages can replace, transcends all individual 
interests. 

Admitting the most perfect laws and the best defined responsi- 
bilities, there would still remain a certain number of victims who 
would pay by their limbs or their lives the penalty of inexperience, 
of forgetfulness, or of a slight infraction of the rules of the work- 
shop.* 

Nothing is sadder, or more dangerous, than that fatality which 
regards the number of accidents as an almost immutable penalty 
paid for machine labor. An enlightened industrial progress 
repels such a proposition by the adoption of administrative 
regulations, based upon this incontestable principle: ‘The 
interest of all is the just limit of the interest of each.” 

By a striking coincidence, England, so remarkable for its textile 
fabrics, affords us the example of the most tutelary laws in favor 
of the working classes. 


ENGLAND. 


English factory legislation began in 1832, and has continued up 
to the present. 

In May, 1878, an act was passed to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to factories and workshops. This act contains one 
hundred and seven sections, and appended to it are six schedules, 
— the whole prepared with great fulness and minuteness of detail. 

In view of the importance of the subject, and the demand for 
further legislation in this country for the protection of workmen, a 

* For example, the number of accidents in the manufactories of England, during 


one year, from machines, was 4,765, of which 60 occasioned death. Accidents not 
produced by machines 490, of which 9 produced death. 
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detailed statement will be given of those provisions of the act 
which relate to ‘‘dangerous machinery and accidents.” * 


Administration, Inspection, etc.— A Secretary of State from time to time, 
with the approval of the Treasury as to number and salary, is to appoint such 
inspectors and such clerks and servants as he may think necessary for the 
execution of the act, and assign to them their duties and award them their 
salaries. He may also appoint a principal inspector with an office in London. 
The inspectors, etc., are also removable by him. The salaries and other 
expenses incurred are to be paid out of money provided by Parliament. No 
person who is an occupier of a factory or workshop or is interested therein, 
or in any process or business carried on therein, or in any patents connected 
therewith, or is employed in or about a factory or workshop, is eligiblé as an 
inspector. Such annual reports of the proceedings of inspection are to be 
made to Parliament as the Secretary of State may from time to time deter- 
mine. Every inspector is to be furnished with a certificate of his appoint- 
ment which he must exhibit, if required, on applying for admission to a factory 
or workshop. 

An inspector appointed under the act has power to do all or any of the 
following things : 

1. To enter, inspect, and examine at all reasonable times by day and night 
a factory and workshop, and every part thereof, when he has reasonable cause 
to believe that any person is employed therein, and to enter by day any place 
which he has reasonable cause to believe to be a factory or workshop. 

2. To take with him in either case a constable into a factory in which he 
has reasonable cause to apprehend any serious obstruction in the execution of 
his duty. ; 

8. To require the production of the registers, certificates, notices and 
documents kept in pursuance of the act, and to inspect, examine and copy the 
same. 

4. 'To make such examination and inquiry as may be necessary to ascertain 
whether the enactments in force relating to public health, and the enactments 
of the act, are complied with, so far as respects the factory or workshop and 
the persons employed therein. 

5. To enter any school in which he has reasonable cause to believe that 
children employed in a factory or workshop are for the time being educated. 

6. To examine either alone or in the presence of any other person, as he 
thinks fit, with respect to matters under the act, every person whom he finds 
in a factory or workshop, or such a school as aforesaid, or whom he has 
reasonable cause to believe to be, or to have been within the preceding two 
months, employed in a factory or workshop, and to require such person to be 
so examined and to sign a declaration of the truth of the matters respecting 
which he is so examined. 


7. To exercise such other powers as may be necessary for carrying the 
act into effect. 


*For the following abstract of the Act of 1878, I am indebted to Prof. Platt, of 
New Haven. 
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The occupier of every factory and workshop, his agents and servants, are 
to furnish the means required by an inspector as necessary for an entry, 
inspection, examination, inquiry or other exercise of his powers under the 
act in relation to the factory or workshop. 

Every person who wilfully delays an inspector, or fails to comply with a 
requisition of an inspector made under the foregoing provision, or to produce 
any certificate or documents which he is required by the act to produce, or 
who conceals or prevents or attempts to conceal or prevent a child, young 
person or woman from appearing before or being examined by an inspector, 
is deemed to obstruct an inspector in his duties under the act, and is liable to 
a fine not exceeding five pounds, or, where the offence was committed in the 
night time, twenty pounds. 

Before an inspector may enter, without the consent of the occupier, any 
room or place actually used as a dwelling, as well as for a factory or work- 
shop, he must, on an affidavit or statutory declaration of facts or reasons, 
obtain written authority so to do from a Secretary of State, or a warrant from 
a Justice of the Peace. 

A Justice of the Peace, if satisfied by information on oath that there is 
reasonable cause to believe that any enactment of the act is contravened in 
such room or place, may, in his discretion, grant a warrant authorizing the 
inspector named therein, at any time within the period named therein, not 
exceeding one month from date, to enter the room or place named in the 
warrant, and exercise therein the powers of inspection and examination con- 
ferred by the act. 

Provision is also made for the appointment of certifying surgeons by 
inspectors, subject to the regulation of the Secretary of State. The duties of 
such surgeons will be hereafter particularly referred to, the most important 
being an examination of children and young persons with reference to their 
fitness for employment. ; 

Definitions. — The terms factories and workshops are defined and distin- 
guished with great care. Factories are divided into textile and non-textile. 
Speaking generally, the term ‘‘ factory,” for the purposes of the act, includes 
any premises wherein steam, water, or other mechanical power is used to 
move or work any machinery employed in preparing, manufacturing, or 
finishing, or in any process incident to the manufacturing of certain goods, 
the character of the subject of manufacture distinguishing textile from non- 
textile factories. 

Speaking in the same general way, the term ‘‘ workshop” includes any 
premises, room, or place (may be in the open air), not being a factory within 
the meaning of the act, in which any manual labor is exercised by way of 
trade or for purposes of gain in or incidental to the making, altering, repair- 
ing, ornamenting, or finishing any article, or adapting it for sale, and to 
which, or over which premises, room, or place, the employer of the persons 
working therein has the right of access or control. 

The expression ‘‘ child” means a person under the age of fourteen years. 

A ‘*‘ young person” means a person of the age of fourteen years, and under 
the age of eighteen years. 
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A ‘*woman” means a woman of eighteen years of age and upwards. 

Dangerous Machinery and Accidents.— Certain portions of a mill, as 
hoists, fly-wheels, wheel-races, mill-gearing, vats, etc., are to be fenced, and 
wherever the machinery, by reason of its character or situation, is, in the 
opinion of the inspector, so dangerous as to be likely to cause bodily injury 
to any one employed in the factory, he is to serve on the occupier a notice 
requiring him to fence the part of the machinery which he deems to be 
dangerous. The occupier may, by serving a requisition on the inspector 
within seven days of the receipt of the notice, refer the matter to arbitration. 

A child is not allowed to clean any part of the machinery of a factory when 
in motion. A young person or woman is not allowed to clean such part of 
the machinery as is mill-gearing, while the same is in motion. A child, 
young person, or woman is not allowed to walk between the fixed and trav- 
ersing part of any self-acting machine while the same is in motion. 

When an accident occurs in a factory or workshop, causing loss of life or 
bodily injury of such nature as to prevent the person injured returning to his 
work within forty-eight hours, written notice of the accident is to be forthwith 
sent to the inspector and certifying surgeon of the district by the occupier, 
stating the residence of the person killed or injured, or the place to which he 
may have been removed. A failure to give such notice makes the occupier 
liable to a fine of not less than £5. Whena certifying surgeon receives notice 
of an accident it is his duty, with the least possible delay, to proceed to the 
factory or workshop, and make a full investigation as to the nature or cause 
of the death or injury caused by the accident, and within twenty-four hours 
send to the inspector a report in regard to the same. 

All offences under the act are to be prosecuted, and all fines recovered, on 
summary conviction before a court of summary jurisdiction. 

If a factory or workshop is not kept in conformity with the act the occupier 
is liable to a fine not exceeding £10. The court, in addition to or instead of 
inflicting a fine, may make an order requiring the factory or workshop to be 
kept in conformity with the act, and if such order is not complied with the 
occupier is liable to a fine not exceeding £1 for every day such non-com- 
pliance continues. 

If any person is killed or suffers any bodily injury in consequence of the 
occupier having neglected to fence any machinery, etc., required by the act 
to be fenced, or having neglected to maintain any such fence, such occupier 
becomes liable to a fine not exceeding £100, the whole or any part of which 
may be applied for the benefit of the injured person or his family, or other- 
wise, as a Secretary of State determines. 

Miscellaneous Provisions. — Every person must, within one month after he 
begins to occupy a factory, serve on an inspector a written notice containing 
the name of the factory, the place where it is situated, the address to which 
he wishes his letters addressed, the nature of the work, the nature and 
amount of the moving power therein, and the name of the firm under which 
the business of the factory is to be carried on, and in default is liable to a 
fine not exceeding £5. 

Occupiers are required to keep in the prescribed form and with the pre- 
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scribed particulars registers of the children and young persons employed in 
the factory or workshop, and of their employment, and of other matters 
under the act, and to send such extracts from the register to the inspector 
as he may require. 

The act prescribes that there shall be affixed at the entrance of a factory or 
workshop, and in such other parts as an inspector directs, and be constantly 
kept so affixed in the prescribed form, and in such position as to be easily 
read by the persons employed in the factory or workshop: 

(1.) A prescribed abstract of the act. 

(2.) A notice of the name and address of the prescribed inspector. 

(3.) A notice of the name and address of the certifying surgeon for the 
district. * 

(4.) A notice of the clock (if any) by which the period of employment 
and times for meals in the factory or workshop are regulated. 

(5.) . Every notice and document required by the act to be affixed in the 
factory or workshop. 

The act makes little change in the English factory system, being for the 
most part a consolidation of previous legislation with such change in matters 
of detail as experience has suggested. An idea may be obtained, therefore, 
of the working of the act from the reports made to Parliament from time to 
time by the inspectors previous to January 1, 1879. All proper means are 
used to detect and suppress violations of the law, but no attempt is made to 
exact a large sum by way of fines and penalties. One of the ablest and most 
experienced inspectors says in a report: ‘‘We are happy to have the law 
kept by warnings when warnings are sufficient; but we are bound to en- 
force it when remonstrances have failed. I rejoice when the opportunity 
is afforded me of passing by transgressions; but I cannot forget that the 
Factory Acts were enacted for the benefit of both masters and workers, 
and that it is our duty to hold an even hand between those that are willing 
to obey the law, and those who seek undue advantages by disobeying it.” 


FRANCE. 


In 1867 there was formed at Mulhouse, under the auspices of 
the Industrial Society of that city, an ‘‘ Association for the Pre- 
vention of Factory Accidents.” The objects of this Association 
are as follows: To prevent those factory accidents which can be 
avoided either by official regulations, or by the adoption of those 
contrivances best adapted to ensure the workmen’s safety. The 
officers of the Association consist of a president, secretary, and a 
paid inspector. The inspector’s duties are as follows: 

1st. To visit the factories and workshops for the purpose of pre- 
venting accidents. (In these visits he must always be accompanied 
by the superintendent of the establishment visited, or his repre- 
sentative.) 2d. To keep a register of his observations, not for 
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the public, but for the exclusive use of the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 3d. To take notes of all accidents, and after hearing the 
testimony of the superintendents and workmen, to report the 
means of avoiding such casualties in future. 4th. To leave at 
each establishment visited a written note, mentioning his observa- 
tions. 5th. To make an annual report on the contrivances best 
adapted to prevent factory accidents. The funds of the Associa- 
tion are raised by an assessment of $2 per 1,000 spindles, four 
cents for each loom, and $4 for each calico printing machine. 
The inspector is also required to prepare a Workman’s Manual, to 
be placed in the hands of the superintendents and workmen, to 
acquaint them with the proper precautions to be taken and the 
arrangements to be made to insure the security of all. 


COMMISSIONS OF ACCIDENTS. 


In addition to the foregoing articles of association the Indus- 
trial Society appointed a Commission of Accidents, whose objects 
are as follows: To prevent such lawsuits as arise from factory 
accidents, either by enlightening the workmen, when they are the 
cause of such accidents, or by pleading their cause to the mill 
owner, particularly, when the responsibility of the latter seems to 
be involved. Recourse to the commission is voluntary. It is 
simply offered to mill owners, superintendents, foremen and 
workmen, who wish to avail themselves of it. It consists of 
twenty-four members, comprising mill owners, superintendents, 
manufacturing engineers, foremen and workmen chosen by the 
Industrial Society with the aid of the workmen, as much as 
possible, by election. Workmen serving are compensated for 
time lost, and are excused from work during the: sittings of the 
Commission. Recourse to the Commission may be had either by 
the victim of the accident, or his representatives, or by the super- 
intendent of the mill where the accident occurred. The applica- 
tion is made in writing addressed to the President of the Com- 
mission. If it is asked by the workman, the Commission must 
first ask the superintendent whether he wiil accept the interven- 
tion of the Commission. In case of a refusal, it is entered upon 
the register of the Association. If the intervention takes place at 
the request-of the manufacturer, the commission proceeds to the 
hearing of testimony, with respect to the accident, examines the 
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cause and takes the deposition of the wounded workman, or records 
his refusal to answer. Recourse to the Commission may be either 
conciliatory, or for final arbitration; in the latter case, both 
parties agree in writing to abide by its decision. Application to 
the Commission having been made in due form, it proceeds to 
ascertain the facts and then makes a report. 

A quorum consists of a majority of the members, and a majority 
of those present is necessary for a decision. 

For every accident the Commission has to answer the following 
questions : ; 

1st. What was the cause of the accident? 

2d. Did it result from normal conditions, that is to say, natur- 
ally derived from the work given to the workman, or is it the 
consequence of exceptional circumstances ? 

3d. Could the accident have been prevented, and if so, by what 
practical means? : 

4th. What are the consequences of the accident? 

The estimates or judgments of the Commission are delivered 
verbally to the interested parties, except in case of arbitration, 
and they are entered in the register of the reports of the Com- 
mission. 

The Industrial Society pays the expenses of the Commission, 
and reimburses itself at the end of the year by assessments upon 
the establishments which have applied to it. 


RESULTS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The results achieved by the Assoviation during the last twelve 
years, under the leadership of M. Engel-Dolfus, may be summed 
up as follows : 

1st. Successive examination of all machines employed in fac- 
tories with respect to the dangers which they present, and the 
research of some simple, practical, and inexpensive means of obvi- 
ating these dangers. 2d. Statistics of accidents; the examina- 
tion of the circumstances which produce them, and the utilization 
of the observations made, for the purpose of preventing their 
recurrence. 38d. Publicity; the publication of precautions against 
accidents, and the multiplication and use of recognized efficacious 
contrivances. 4th: Competition among inventors stimulated by 
the offer of medals and prizes for the invention of the best pre- 
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ventive contrivances. 5th. Inspections; assuring to members 
all the benefit accruing from common researches. 

From the outset, the Association was fortunate in obtaining the 
services of a zealous and competent inspector. None of the 
numerous and varied machines employed in the factories and work- 
shops escaped his attention; he examined each machine and 
sought to render harmless every part involving the slightest risk, 
and often the precautions proposed by him were sufficient to ensure 
the most complete security. These machines included those em- 
ployed in carding, spinning, weaving, calico printing, ete. ‘To 
these investigations may be added: 1st. A comprehensive study of 
the precautions and safety apparatus in the use of hoists, eleva- 
tors, and lifts of various kinds. 2d. Detailed illustrated instruc- 
tions in the care and management of belts. 3d. Extensive and 
careful experiments to test numerous contrivances for holding and 
shipping belts, —a fruitful source of accidents. 

These problems did not receive at once complete and satisfac- 
tory solutions. Successive trials showed room for improvements 
which were gradually introduced until success was attained. The 
circular saw, one of the most dangerous of tools, was for several 
years the subject of long and laborious study, before the present 
satisfactory solution was reached. Besides this series of researches, 
this officer has devoted much time to his visits of inspection, and 
this was not the easiest part of his work. If everywhere the 
members are zealous and favorably disposed, there is unfortunately 
a long distance (especially surrounded with pressing work), 
between learning of the existence of a preventive contrivance, 
and actually putting the same into the mill. Without other means 
of persuasion than a moral appeal, the Inspector has been often 
obliged to repeat the same warning, and to insist upon the same 
points at the risk of becoming importunate. 


PRIZES. 


With a view of extending its influence, of stimulating the zeal 
of inventors, and of recognizing the efforts of its adherents, the 
Association has instituted various prizes for the purpose of en- 
couraging the manufacturers and superintendents who have intro- 
duced into their factories and workshops the preventive contri- 
vances.. Inventors have been shown where to direct their atten- 
tion, and the annual reports have given good reasons for the 
bestowal of a number of prizes. 
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EXHIBITION AT PARIS IN 1878. 


From its nature, the Association requires extensive publicity for 
its works, which were regarded of such importance, that at the 
late Paris Exhibition, space was allowed to the President, M. En- 
gel-Dolfus, who exhibited a frame upon which were placed twenty- 
seven examples of contrivances adapted to prevent very severe 
accidents, shown by statistics to be of frequent occurrence. Some 
of these contrivances are extensively used in France, Germany 
and Switzerland. The series was collected by the exhibitor for 
the purpose of showing how far the idea of assuring the security 
of workmen in the factories had been realized, and to call the 
attention of manufacturers to this important subject. 

It is certain, says M. Engel-Dolfus, and experience proves it, 
that Free Associations of Manufacturers, strongly imbued with 
the sentiment that they must, at any price, prevent accidents in 
machines, can succeed as far as possible, by stimulating and en- 
couraging the spirit of invention, and by diffusing the most effica- 
cious known means of prevention. Perhaps we may be tempted 
to object, that State inspection is organized in England, France, 
Germany and Switzerland; but we may remark, that this inspec- 
tion must necessarily rest much more upon coercion than upon the 
inventive spirit and the persevering research of the preventive 
contrivances which can alone diminish the dangers of machines. 
Excellent results have already been obtained. The ingenious 
methods represented on the frame exhibited, are due exclusively 
to private effort and. to the inventive spirit of persons who have 
refrained from taking out patents from a fear of preventing their 
general adoption. The exhibitor cannot discriminate between 
special methods of accomplishing the same purpose, but he recom- 
mends the trial of all: most of them have been for a considerable 
time in use. What he constantly asserts, is, that we (manufac- 
turers) remain too long passive; that we neglect a plain duty 
when we do not constantly exercise our ingenuity to prevent those 
deaths and mutilations which by a species of fatalism we have 
considered for a long time as the tribute paid to machine labor. 
What is demanded is redoubled vigilance in our factories, and that 
inventors of contrivances for preventing accidents in machines, 
who have not taken patents, should be officially rewarded (for in 
this case we may liken their inventions to actual life-saving appa- 
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ratus), so that when an accident happens, which might have been 
prevented, the manufacturer, the superintendent or the workman, 
whose imprudence has been its cause, should not feel himself 
acquitted, either by his own conscience or by public opinion, by 
the simple payment of an indemnity. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FRAME SHOWN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Before proceeding farther, I may say a few words in reference 
to the contrivances exhibited by M. Engel-Dolfus. There were 
collars to prevent such accidents as arise from the griping of loose - 
pulleys on their shafts when not properly lubricated or adjusted. 
There were guards for calender rolls and calico printing machines, 
which, while they prevented the hands and clothes of the workmen 
from being caught between the cylinders, did not interfere in the 
least with the efficient working of the machines themselves. 
There were covers for exposed pieces, such as wheels, shafts, 
wedges, coupling-keys, and screws. There were hooks for clean- 
ing horizontal shafting. There was an electric disengaging appa- 
ratus. , There were numerous contrivances for holding and shipping 
belts to prevent their contact with horizontal shafts, a very fre- 
quent source of frightful accident, in spite of all recommendations 
and exhortations. Arms and limbs torn off, the body thrown off 
mutilated from a revolving shaft, cannot such sights as these-cause 
the adoption of prudent measures, to prevent a portion, at least, of 
such accidents? To show that this is no exaggeration, let me 
quote from a report of the Inspector: ‘“‘ An assistant overseer 
had just straightened the belt of a loom; in putting it back upon 
the loom pulley the belt fell from the driving-pulley upon the 
main shaft; the man trying to hold it was entangled and carried 
round the shaft, from which he fell in a dying condition, losing an 
arm, and frightfully injured. A workman wishing to ship a belt 
upon a driving pulley, placed himself against a wall about. two 
feet distant, and holding the belt shipper carried it toward the 
pulley so as to catch the belt; the shipper was caught by the 
pulley and thrust back so violently that the shipper-handle pressed 
the man against the wall and passed through his body, killing him 
instantly. 

Five different pieces exhibited were for the purpose of prevent- 
ing such accidents as have just been described. 
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ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY THE CIRCULAR SAW. 


I will now say a few words in reference to accidents from the use of 
the circular saw. Experience proves that few machines are so danger- 
ous as the circular saw. An inspector of a great German Company 
for Insurance against Accidents in Machines, stated that they would 
no longer insure against accidents from the use of circular saws, as 
they were obliged to pay every year thousands of dollars of 
indemnity for such accidents alone. ‘These accidents.are of most 
frequent occurrence when the workman is near the end of the cut ; 
at this moment the slightest false motion, or the deviation caused 
by a knot, changes the normal direction of the piece so that the 
back teeth catch it and throw it toward the workman, who is per- 
haps hurt trying to stop it, or if he succeeds by considerable 
exertion in adjusting it, it slips through the saw so quickly as to 
throw his fingers upon the teeth. The same thing happens if the 
wood is green, wet or fibrous; it closes behind the saw, catches 
the back teeth, and is thrown back on to the workman, who, when 
the piece slips up, runs great risk of losing his fingers. 

An extra piece of wood is often employed to push a piece 
through the saw; this protects the workman’s fingers, but causes 
frequent accidents by itself catching upon the saw. In setting up 
a circular saw, the dangers in using it are seldom or never taken 
into account. We find it difficult to imagine that such a simple 
tool can be so dangerous, and if we know the dangers we find it 
very difficult to use practical safety contrivances ; so that gener- 
ally preventive contrivances are thrown aside. Workmen are 
themselves frequently the cause of the accidents that happen to 
them, often working very inattentively and priding themselves 
upon their skill. In this respect, the circular saw resembles those 
machine tools in which we should endeavor to dispense with intel- 
ligence, attention and skill. We must arrange them so that the 
workman can never be caught, no matter what he may do; other- 
wise there will always be accidents to deplore. 

To be complete, the preventive contrivance should fulfil the 
following conditions: It should cover the saw when not in use, 
and when in use it should cover all the exposed portions. It 
should prevent access to that portion of the saw below the table. 
It should prevent the pieces from being thrown back, and allow 
the wood to follow the cut. The passage of the saw and the con- 
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stant over-sight of the work should not be in any way interfered 
with, consequently the table should be free from all obstacles 
around the disk. For certain work it should be capable of being 
joined to a support or guide, serving to facilitate bandling the 
wood. Upon these conditions the apparatus shown by M. Engel- 
Dolfus was constructed. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS. 


It consists of a guide plate, a cover and a warning piece. The 
object of the guide plate is to secure the regular forward motion 
of the piece of wood, to guide the cut when it passes beyond the 
disk, and to prevent all deviation of the piece to be sawn. This 
guide plate prevents the wood from closing and pinching the back 
teeth ; it prevents all access behind the saw, and prevents those 
accidents which occur. when a piece of wood, pushed toward the 
back of the saw, meets the ascending teeth and is thrown toward 
the workman ; it thus prevents any wood from being thrown back 
and diminishes considerably the jarring, which is of itself the 
cause of numerous accidents. The cover prevents access to the 
upper part of the disk and stops the splinters, knots, pieces of 
wood, or teeth of the saw which are liable to be thrown off while 
the saw is in motion. Finally the warning piece covers the teeth 
which are free while the saw is working between the wood sawn 
and the cover; it arrests the hand of the workman if it approaches 
the teeth, especially at that dangerous moment when the cut is 
finished ; it hinders neither the feeding of the machine nor the 
oversight of the work. 


COMMISSION OF ACCIDENTS. 


Having described in general terms the work of the Association 
for the Prevention of Accidents, it remains for me to say a few 
words in reference to the work of the Commission of Accidents, 
which you will remember was formed under the auspices of the 
Industrial Society, for the purpose of preventing lawsuits between 
masters and workmen in cases of factory accidents. The working 
of the Commission will be best shown by some extracts from the 
President’s report. 

The second year the President says: Since our first report the 
Commission has considered sixteen cases of accident; of this 
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* number, ten were examined and reported upon by delegates, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the facts, nothing more being required. 
Five have been followed by a request for conciliation; of these, 
four have received a satisfactory solution, and the fifth is in sus- 
pense. Finally, for an accident which occurred last year, and upon 
which the Commission had been called upon to report at the 
proper time, after exhausting every means of settlement, and 

, possessing all the elements for judging the case, they accepted the 

request for arbitration and proceeded as follows: The President 

caused: both parties to sign a registered agreement to abide by the 
decision of the Commission. Three delegates, specially desig- 
nated to mediate between the workman and his master, sought to 
settle the question, but they failed, and presented a report, which 
served as the basis for the discussion of the united Commission. 

The master and workman were successively heard and showed 

each in his own fashion the cause and the responsibility for the 

accident. Finally, after a thorough discussion, and after having 
voted an indemnity to the workman and fixed upon the amount, 

- the Commission gave a discriminating judgment, which was regis- 

tered and transmitted to each party. 

Of the four requests for conciliation, one especially was very 
laborious for the Commissioners, who had to deal with an exagga- 
rated demand for damages, accompanied by an obstinate refusal 
to submit to medical examination to ascertain the extent of the 
injury. Finally, the difficulty was settled by an agreement to pay 
the workman a specified sum and an additional sum contingent on 
the state of the wound, at the expiration of one year. 

Of these accidents, seven were caused by cleaning the machin- 
ery, either when running or by employing improper methods ; 
four by inattentidn or negligence; one to a stranger to the estab- 
lishment. Two caused death; eight, serious injuries. Ten of the 
victims were men; three, women; and two, children. 

Thus we see that the intervention of the Commission has been 
asked to settle litigation between masters and workmen, or for 
arbitration when an amicable arrangement was impossible. This 
is the precise object of the Commission, to prevent judicial con- 
flicts ; to interpose officially between master and workman; to 
enlighten each in regard to his proper responsibility, and to bring 
about a settlement which would facilitate their subsequent 
relations. These objects have.been attained, and there are many 
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cases of workmen, who, after having requested its intervention 
to obtain an indemnity for accidents to themselves have still con- 
tinued to work in the same mills. Again, during the two years 
of its existence, only three cases, which might have been settled 
by the Commission, have been referred to the courts, whereas, 
during the three years preceding its existence, eight public trials 
took place, which, from their nature, would have been proper sub- 
jects for the action of the Commission. 

These facts show that the creation of the Commission of Acci- 
dents corresponded to an actual need. 

The following extracts will show the present condition of legis- 
lation on this subject in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
PROVIDING FOR THE INSPECTION OF FACTORIES AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. : 

[Chapter 214, Acts of 1877. 

An Act relating to the Inspection of Factories and Public Buildings. 

Be it enacted, §c., as follows:— 

Section 1. The belting, shafting, gearing and drums of all manufacturing 
establishments, when so located as to be, in the opinion of the inspectors 
hereinafter mentioned, dangerous to the employés while engaged in their 
ordinary duties, shall be, as far as practicable, securely guarded. 

No machinery, other than steam-engines, in any such establishment, shall 
be cleaned while running, if objected to in writing by one of the inspectors 
hereinafter mentioned. All such establishments shall be well ventilated and 
kept clean. 

Sec. 2.. In any manufacturing establishment in which there shall exist or 
be placed any hoistway, hatchway, elevator or well-hole, the openings thereof 
through and upon each floor of such establishment shall be provided with and 
protected by good and sufficient trap-doors, or self-closing hatches and safety- 
catches, or such other safeguards as the inspectors hereinafter mentioned 
shall direct; and all due diligence shall be used to keep such trap-doors 
closed at all times, except when in actual use by the occupant or occupants 
of the building having the use and control of the same. 

Src. 3. All manufacturing establishments, three or more stories in height, 
wherein forty or more persons are employed, unless supplied with a sufficient 
number of tower stairways, shall be provided with properly constructed fire- 
escapes upon the outside thereof; said fire-escapes to be connected with the 
interior of the building by either doors or windows, with suitable landings at 
every story above the first. Said fire-escapes shall be kept in good repair, 
and no encumbrances of any kind whatever shall be placed thereon: provided, 
that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to empower the inspectors to 
compel any person or persons or corporation to change any fire-escape 
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already existing, unless such change is necessary for the protection of human 
life. The word “story” in this act shall include the attic, if the same is 
occupied for work-rooms. 

Sec. 4. All the main doors, both inside and outside, in manufacturing 
establishments, shall open outwardly where the inspectors hereinafter men- 
tioned shall deem it necessary, and shall in writing direct. Each story in 
such establishments shall be amply supplied with means for extinguishing 
fires. 

Src. 5. All churches, school-rooms, hotels, halls, theatres and other build- 
ings used for public assemblies, shall have such means of egress as the 
inspectors hereinafter mentioned shall approve, and all doors to the main 
entrances in such building shall swing outwardly when said inspectors in 
writing so direct. No portable seats shall be allowed in the aisles or passage- 
ways of any such building during any entertainment or service held therein. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the chief of the State detective force, upon 
the passage of this act, specially to detail one or more of his deputies to act 
as inspectors of factories and public buildings. 

Said chief shall report in print, to the governor, on or before the first day 
of January of each year, with such remarks, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, as he may deem necessary. 

Src. 7. The duties of said inspectors shall be to enforce the provisions of 
this act, except as hereinafter mentioned, and of all acts relating to the 
employment of women and minors in manufacturing establishments; and for 
this purpose said inspectors shall have power to enter all buildings used for 
public or manufacturing purposes, to examine the methods of protection from 
accident, the means of escape from fire, and to make investigations in regard 
to the employment of women and children. 

Sec. 8. Any person or corporation violating any of the provisions of this 
act shall forfeit to the use of the Commonwealth for every such offence not 
less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, to be recovered by action 
instituted by said inspectors in any court of competent jurisdiction, and shall 
also be liable for all damages suffered by any employé by reason of such 
violation ; but no action shall be brought for any such violation until after 
four weeks’ notice thereof shall have been given in writing by an inspector, 
nor then, if in the meantime such violation shall have ceased, unless some 
person shall have been injured in consequence thereof. Nothing in this 
section shall be so construed as to prohibit any person injured from bringing 
an action to recover damages for said injuries. 





Nore.—The Committee for which Prof. Watson reported at Saratoga, has 
since been enlarged by the addition of Mr. Joseru D. Weeks, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Mr. Epwarp Appteton, of Boston; and will report hereafter more 
fully. 
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INTERNATIONAL COINAGE—A UNIT OF EIGHT GRAMMES. 
PROPOSED BY ROBERT NOXON TOPPAN. 


(Wednesday, September 10, 1879.) 


The subject of an international coinage has been much discussed 
the last few years. The rapid expansion of commercial relations, 
the more frequent personal intercourse of the inhabitants of various 
countries, and the speedy means of communication, which bring 
nations near to each other, nearer, in fact, than were formerly the 
different parts of a single State, make apparent the need of a 
common money. 

The object of the present paper is to give a summary of the 
results already obtained in the direction of a uniform currency, to 
examine briefly the different plans that have been brought forward, 
and finally to propose a unit previously suggested by me, which 
seems best fitted to attain as quickly as possible the end in view. 

Upon considering the changes that have taken place in the 
monetary systems of various countries within a comparatively 
recent period, one is struck with the fact that there is a general 
tendency towards uniformity. The French unit has been adopted 
in Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Roumania, Greece, Finland and 
Servia, while the political unification of Italy has spread the same 
system through the whole of that country. The various systems 
of Germany have been merged into one under the Empire. The 
Monetary Union of Scandinavia has been formed, embracing the 
three Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and Norway. The Ameri- 
can unit has been adopted by Canada and Japan. Austria now 
coins four and eight florin pieces, equivalent to ten and twenty 
francs, and accepted as such in the Latin Union. Spain has com- 
menced to issue a twenty-five franc piece, the first approach made 
by any of the Latin nations of Europe of the franc system to the 
English sovereign and the American half eagle, although France 
offered in 1867 to coin such a piece, while some of the States of 
South America issue a coin of exactly the same value. 

Instead of many systems there are now comparatively few, and 
while this reduction in the number of the units has been progress- 
ing, there have been two other important changes going on in the 
direction of uniformity —the gradual establishment of a decimal 
notation, and also the gradual adoption of the same degree of 
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fineness, so that now nearly all the principal nations have a gold 
coinage of ;%, fine. 

With a tendency to uniformity so marked, it would appear an 
easy matter to select a unit that could be accepted by the leading 
countries, but, unfortunately, national prejudices are deeply rooted, 
and each nation considers its own monetary system the best. The 
English are satisfied with their pounds, shillings and pence, and 
claim that as their system is the most extensively used in com- 
merce, it ought to be adopted universally. The French expect 
that all nations will ultimately select their system, and urge that 
as it now embraces a large portion of Europe, its claims to univer- 
sal adoption are superior to any other. The Americans can say, 
that having been the first to establish the decimal notation in coin- 
age, and their unit having been adopted by one of the most 
important colonies of England, and by the most enlightened of 
the Asiatic empires, its claims are not to be slighted. The Ger- 
mans are not likely to adopt any purely foreign system, while they 
might be induced to look favorably upon a plan which should be 
the result of a compromise. 

In view of these conflicting claims, it is quite evident that if an 
international unit is ever to be established it must be by conces- 
sions, each nation yielding something. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the different plans that 
have been proposed, it is best to lay down the rules which should 
guide us in our criticism. 

The unit to be adopted ought not to wound national prejudices 
or arouse jealousy. It ought to preserve the existing systems with 
their different monetary terms which are familiar to the people, and 
it ought to be of an even metric weight. 

The Monetary Conference of 1867 proposed the five franc gold 
piece as the best unit to be selected. The objections to that piece 
are manifest. All nations, with the exception of the Latin Union 
and those countries that have introduced the franc system, would 
be obliged to bear the burden of recoinage, which would not be 
just, as the benefit to be derived being common to all, all should 
contribute their share to the change. Besides, the adoption of a 
purely French system would be objected to by many countries, and 
the unit weighing 1.5}; grammes, would be a fractional number. 

The same objections apply to the ten franc piece. Its weight is 
3.7%; grammes, a fractional number, and the countries of the 
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franc system would be entirely exempt from the cost and trouble 
of recoinage. 

The five gramme piece, ;°; fine, which has been proposed, has 
the advantage of being of an even metric weight, and it also 
avoids wounding national susceptibilities, as all countries would be 
obliged to recoin. The objection is, that as the five gramme piece 
is worth, 


In frances, : : : : : : 15.50 


In marks, ; ; ‘ * é f 12.55 
In dollars, ; ‘ ; é : ‘ 2.99 
In shillings, . ‘ ‘ oes ‘ 12. 3d. 


all monetary terms would have to be altered, and a new system, 
with a new nomenclature, introduced. A change so complete 
would create great confusion, and much time would be required 
for the full and practical establishment of the new system. 

The ten gramme piece has the same advantages and disadvan- 
tages as the five gramme piece. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Ruggles, the delegate of the United 
States to the International Statistical Congress of Berlin, in 1863, 
to select a twenty-five franc piece as the unit, reducing the sovereign 
and the half eagle to the value of that coin, has the advantage of 
preserving the different systems, with their monetary terms, but 
the objections are, that the twenty-five franc piece weighs 8.7°°5'5 
grammes, a fractional number, and the countries of the franc 
system would contribute nothing to the change. 

Upon comparing the weights of the 


Half Eagle, . : : . 8.335% grammes, 
ereil il 7 988 66 
Sovereign, +5 fine, . , 7.288, 
yereil a 136 66 
Sovereign, 5°, fine, : ‘ - 8.136. 
Twenty-five Franc piece, . - 8.984, 6 
Twenty Mark piece 7.965 6 
weet eam “1000 


a piece of eight even grammes suggests itself as the best unit. 
Such a piece would be called.a sovereign, five dollars, twenty 
marks and twenty-five francs. It would be divided, as at present, 
according to the customs and wishes of the different countries. It 
would preserve all the monetary terms now in use. All the nations 
to be benefited would contribute their share to the change. No 
nation would feel that a foreign system was being imposed upon it. 
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The silver coinage of the various countries would remain untouched, 
which would not be the case if a new unit like the five gramme or 
the ten gramme piece should be selected. ‘The unit would be of 
an even metric weight. 

The experience of antiquity seems also to sanction the selection 
of such a piece. The gold stater of Lydia, after the monetary 
reform effected by Croesus, weighed about eight grammes. The 
gold daric of Persia was of the same weight. The stater issued 
by Phillip II. of Macedon — the unit of the gold coinage — which 
the conquests of Alexander the Great carried to remote countries, 
weighed about eight grammes. The aureus—the unit of the 
Roman gold coinage—which weighed 8.48% grammes under 
Julius Cesar, being the 75 part of a Roman pound, was reduced 
by Augustus to 7.389% grammes, the 75 part of the pound, but 
still valued at 25 silver denarii. 

As the 8 gramme piece ;°5 fine is worth, 


In frances, ‘ ' : ‘ ‘ . 24.80 
In dollars, js ‘ : E ; ‘ 4.78 
In shillings, . : . : ° ; 19. 8d. 
In marks, : . ; , " : 20.08 


it would be necessary to make the following changes, which are 
slight, compared with the various reductions and modifications that 
have taken place without exception in all monetary systems in the 
past : 


Reduce the value of the 25 Franc piece by 20 centimes. 


66 66 66 5 Dollar ‘* ‘* 22 cents. 
66 ““ 66 Sovereign ‘* 4 pence. 
Increase ‘* ‘¢ 20 Mark piece ‘* 8 pfennigs. 





Notre.—This Paper was referred to a Committee, which reported the 
resolutions printed in the Jowrnal for December, 1879. 








SOCIAL ECONOMY PAPERS. 


I. REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
BY F. B. SANBORN. 
(Read Friday, September 12, 1879.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: —I hope some of you have been more 
fortunate, but I have never seen or heard of a person who could 
concisely define social science, and perhaps, social economy may 
be as difficult to describe. When Don Quixote was actively en- 
gaged, some centuries since, in his generous, but not always judi- 
cious, work of out-door relief in Spain, he encountered, on one 
occasion, several chevaliers of industry on their way to the galleys. 
One of them turned out to be an author. ‘* What is the title of 
your book?” said the knight. ‘* My own life,” was the reply. 
** And is it finished?” said Don Quixote. ‘* How can it be finished,” 
said the rogue, ‘‘ since, as you see, my life is not yet finished?” 
To report with any finality on the Department of Social Economy, 
is more difficult for a man than to finish his own biography, since 
it is the life of the whole community that he is writing, and, before 
one event has been recorded, a hundred others have taken place. 
Yet I may say something historically, and by way of introduction 
to the papers and debates of our Department. 

Originally, in 1865, we classed together in one department, the 
topics now divided between those of Finance and Social Economy. 
In enumerating some of the topics to be considered under the lat- 
ter head, Mrs. Dall, one of the founders of the Association, said, 
fourteen years ago: * Under the head of Social Economy, we 
shall consider pauperism, actual rather than legal, and the rela- 
tion and the responsibilities of the gifted and educated classes 
toward the weak, the witless and the ignorant. We shall endea- 
vor to make useful inquiries into the causes of human failure, and 
the duties devolving upon human success. We shall consider the 
hours of labor, the relation of employers and employed; the em- 
ployment of women by itself considered ; the relation.of idleness 
to female crime, prostitution and intemperance; workhouses, 
public libraries and museums, savings banks and dispensaries. 
Here, too, will be discussed national debt, the subjects of tariff 
and taxation, the habits of trade, the quality of our manufactures, 
the control of the markets, the monopolies in the sale of food, or 
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the production of articles of common use, the value of gold, and 
all questions connected with the currency.” But, in the year 1874, 
our experience in the working of this comprehensive department 
led us to divide it into two, the one for Trade and Finance, and 
the other for Social Economy, strictly speaking ; and we have in- 
cluded in the latter some of the topics at first assigned to the 
Departments of Education, Health and Jurisprudence, many of 
which have relations with all the Departments. And scarcely 
had the new Department organized in the spring of 1874, when it 
proceeded to evolve from itself another organization, the National 
Conference of Charities, which has since grown to such a vigorous 
life that it quite eclipses its parent, the Department of Social 
Economy. I once knew a little boy who rather oddly testified his 
regard for a lady who had been kind to him, by saying: ““Mamma, 
I should like to see a gravestone of Mrs. Brown.” Should the 
Conference of Charities ever give us an opportunity to put up its 
gravestone — which, may heaven forbid!—the Department of 
Social Economy would write for its epitaph what the sturdy old 
London poet wrote over his dead son: 


** Rest in soft peace, and, asked, say here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry.” 


We esteem the Conference, which met for the sixth time last 
June at Chicago, the most hopeful offspring of our Department. 
It first met in the city of New York, in May, 1874, and has twice 
met at Saratoga —in 1876 and 1877. This Conference is a semi- 
official body, made up in its central nucleus of State officials, 
members of boards of charities or delegates of Governors of the 
several States which choose to take part in it. Along with these 
official delegates assemble the representatives of cities and coun- 
ties, of State establishments for the dependent classes, or of 
private charities which concern themselves with some form of 
human misery or distress. The members of the Conference are 
never very numerous, but each represents hundreds of thousands 
of persons who are absent, and nearly all of them are persons of 
special experience in the work of administering charity or repress- 
ing crime. I would bespeak for this offshoot of our Association 
the earnest attention of all who are interested in the noble work 
of relieving and preventing some of the worst misfortunes that 
beset mankind. The ancient fable of the Sphinx is still and 
forever true ; if civilization cannot answer the questioning shapes 
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that confront her by the wayside, then civilization itself must fall. 
Among these enigmas of progress, which the West as well as the 
East, the South not less than the North, must pause to consider, 
the most perplexing, perhaps, are pauperism, disease and crime. 
These enemies of the human race, which our ancestors hoped to 
avoid or greatly to conciliate by establishing themselves here in a 
new and free land, have crossed the ocean along with our immi- 
grants, and make head against mankind here as steadily, if not so 
dangerously, as in the countries of Europe. 

To prevent misapprehension I may say here that this Confer- 
ence was never, except by custom, a part of our annual congress. 
Its organization is distinct from that of the American Social 
Science Association, and it was at liberty, at any time, to discon- 
nect itself and hold its sessions a thousand miles away from ours, 
But, since many of the members of the two bodies are the same, 
and since their objects are in a certain sense identical, they did 
until this year assemble side by side, and this has added much to 
the interest of our meetings. This year the Conference met 
separately, and will do the same next year, when it will assemble 
at Cleveland, June 29, 1880. 

The nine existing State Boards of Charities (not all called by 
that name) publish reports yearly or biennially upon their special 
topics, some of which—as in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Massachusetts — have a value beyond the 
State in which they are prepared. In summoning conferences 
of these official boards to be held in connection with our general 
meeting, this department hoped to bring together and unite 
more closely, for research and practical administration, these 
organizations which exist for the same general purpose. This 
hope has been amply justified by the results thus far attained. 
There is, at present, a greater harmony, a better knowledge of 
each other’s work, and a more enlightened purpose of codperation 
among these public officials than ever before, and the whole 
country is gradually coming into acquaintance with their methods 
and general objects. During the present session of our Asso- 
ciation, the New York State Board of Charities, representing 
5,000,000 of people, has been also in session here in Saratoga, 
and one of its chief matters of business has been the proposed 
establishment of-closer and more equitable interstate relations 
concerning the movement of the helpless or degraded poor from 
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one part of the United States to some other, and from foreign 
countries into our own borders. The honored President of this 
Board, Mr. Letchworth, has been for years a member of the 
Department Committee of Social Economy, and has carried forward 
in many ways our general philanthropic work. To him more 
than to any of our members, since the death of Dr. Howe, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
belongs the honor of leading thé army of philanthropists in 
America. 

Another subject closely connected with our Department has now 
been made a part of the task undertaken by the Conference of 
Charities. I mean prison reform. It was in the first year of our 
Association’s existence (1865), that our distinguished associate, 
Dr. Wines, in company with Prof. Dwight, both of New York, 
made that tour of the American prisons, which prepared the way 
for the first general movement that had been made for twenty 
years to improve the condition of these prisons; and it is to Dr. 
Wines that we owe the convening of the Cincinnati Prison Congress 
of 1870, the formation of the National Prison Association, in 1871, 
and the assembling of the World’s Prison Congresses, at London, 
in 1872, and in 1878 at Stockholm. For this work, he has had 
the commission of our government, and he now looks forward to 
the speedy completion of the task he has assigned himself. The 
influence of the agencies he has either set in motion, or brought 
into active unison, are working a deep and powerful change in the 
direction which he has given them, and he wiil, within the next six 
months, put the finishing touch to his great, undertaking, by the 
publication of his exhaustive and indispensable volume, entitled 
“The State of Prisons and Child-Saving Institutions in the 
Civilized World.” This will contain fuller information than has 
ever before been published on the topics with which Dr. Wines has 
so long occupied his benevolent and industrious years. 

Among the matters considered in our Department, which might 
also have a connection with those of Education and Health, is the 
establishment of charity kindergartens, (concerning which our 
newly-elected honorary member, Miss Peabody, of Concord, spoke 
on Wednesday,) and the introduction into America of training 
schools for nurses. With the latter, as you all know, the noble 
name of Florence Nightingale was long since connected in England. 
American ladies, inspired by her example, and moved by the suf- 
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fering they saw about them, have been dealing with it in a practi- 
cal manner in the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
New Haven. A paper on this subject was read: at our 1874 meet- 
ing, in Boston, by Dr. Charles P. Putnam, and has been widely 
circulated. It described, briefly, the school established by Miss 
Schuyler and her friends, at the Bellevue Hospital in New York, 
that established at the Massachusetts General Hospital, in Boston, by 
Mrs. Parkman, Miss Cabot and other ladies, and such other schools 
as were then known to exist in the United States. During the past 
five years, these schools have gone forward prosperously ; have in- 
creased the number of their pupils, and have learned by larger 
experience how to adapt themselves to the necessities of- Ameri- 
can cities. They will be found indispensable in all our cities, and 
they afford one of the most beautiful examples of the application 
to human necessities of both the art and the theory of what we call 
social science. In New York and Philadelphia several of these 
training schools are now in active operation. In Boston, we have 
three, at least, — at the old Massachusetts Hospital, at the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, and at the compara- 
tively new City Hospital of Boston. Several of the original mem- 
bers of our Department Committee are directors in these training 
schools, which have succeeded even beyond the expectation of 
their founders. 

Another sanitary question considered in the Department of 
Social Economy has been the union, under one State board, of the 
administration both of public charities and of the public health 
laws. This united administration has been going on for nearly 
ten years in some parts of Great Britain, but it had not been 
adopted formally in any of our States, so far as I know, until the 
present year, when Massachusetts took the step by consolidating 
in one strong and experienced board, the old Board of Charities, 
created in 1863, and the State Board of Health, created in 1870. 
You heard yesterday, in our general session, what Dr. Acland had 
to say about the reasons moving him and the other members of the 
Royal Commission of 1869, to favor what seemed at first so serious 
an innovation, and was opposed as such in England by profes- 
sional sanitarians. But his testimony to its good results in prac- 
tice was no less clear than was his argument for its introduction 
convincing. This argument was summed up by the Royal Com- 
mission, in their final report of 1871, in these words: ‘* We are 
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led irresistibly to the conclusion that the various branches of sani- 
tary administration could best be superintended by a minister, who 
should at the same time be charged with the administration of the 
poor law. Not only does economy forbid any needless duplication 
of authority, but the greater interests of efficiency demand an united 
superintendence and single responsibility for subjects so closely 
connected as the public health, and the relief of sickness and des- 
titution among the poor.” 

The same argument, made under similar circumstances, but with 
little knowledge in Massachusetts of the English experience, pre- 
vailed in my State last winter. Several of the founders of this 
Association coédperated with the State authorities in bringing 
about this consolidation, which also gave to Massachusetts what 
she had never permanently maintained before, — a commission of 
lunacy. The new board is called the Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity, and has at the head of its three divisions, Dr. Bow- 
ditch, the former Chairman of the Health Board, Mr. Kimball, the 
Chairman of the Board of Charities, and Dr. Allen, who, for one 
year was Lunacy Commissioner. Dr. C. F. Folsom is the Secre- 
tary of this Board, and at the head of its bureau of out-door relief 
and medical charity, is that wise and fearless public officer, Dr. 
Henry Wheelwright. Boards for public charities alone, or having 
also some control of prisons, now exist in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Kansas and Rhode Island, 
and in all these States, Eastern or Western, they have done much 
to render the administration of public charity more geen, 
more systematic and more economical. 

Every State has one or more, sometimes fifteen or twenty, pub- 
lic establishments, which it supports wholly or partly, for the in- 
sane, .the blind, the idiotic, the inebriate, for the poor, or the 
children of the poor ; and these establishments need the inspection, 
the assistance or the criticism of a central authority. In many 
States this is left to the Governor, who has more duties of other 
kinds than he can well perform, or to a committee of the Legisla- 
ture, which can give but a few days in each year to this important 
work. But, when left to a special board, with sufficient powers, 
this duty is performed much more to the public satisfaction than 
is otherwise usual. No doubt single establishments, such as alms- 
houses, lunatic hospitals, reform schools, etc., may sometimes feel 
indignant or jealous at the censure that may fall on them from the 
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supervising board; but this censure is salutary, and commonly 
errs on the side of gentleness rather than severity. It is not well 
to give the central board such powers as to supersede the local 
trustees or directors of these establishments. There is ample 
room and verge enough for both; and the poor and vicious are 
best cared for in those States where men and women of high 
character serve on the local boards as well as on the central com- 
mission. If, in some of these States, the example of Massachu- 
setts should be followed, and the administration of the laws of 
public health and public charity should be united, a natural move- 
ment, in the systematic progress of local government would take 
place, as in England, Scotland, and New England. At the Chicago 
Conference this was earnestly recommended, and so was the 
appointment of women on such boards, in which Wisconsin, New 
York, and Massachusetts led the way. We shall see at our 
Department Meeting today Mrs. Leonard, of Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Lowell, of New York, who have both served for years as 
State officials in this charitable work. 

At the present Saratoga meeting, all that remains to this 
Department of Social Economy of strictly charitable discussion 
(since the secession of the Conference of Charities), is the debate 
of this morning on “ Institution Life for Children,” following the 
reading of Mr. Brace’s paper. Mr. Brace is one of the original 
members of our committee, and has several times taken part in 
our meetings; today, however, he is necessarily absent. In the 
General Session, our Department presents today the paper of Mr. 
Hovey, of Boston, on ‘+ Codperative Stores,” and that of Mrs. 
Langhorne, of Virginia, on ‘* Colored Schools.” Yesterday, it con- 
tributed to the debate on ‘‘ Tenement Houses,” without offering 
any report on that subject, which we have extensively treated at 
Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, since 1874, when, at 
the instance of Mr. Quincy, of Boston, we first took it up. The 
very valuable paper of Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, of Pittsburg, on 
‘¢ Industrial Arbitration,” to be read here this afternoon, closes 
the list of our special department papers, five in number, which 
we were asked to present at this General Meeting. 





Norse. — Since the reading of this Report at Saratoga, Dr. Wines has 
died, and some mention of him will be found in the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting at Boston. 











Il. WHAT IS THE BEST METHOD FOR THE CARE OF POOR 
AND VICIOUS CHILDREN? 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


(Read Friday, September 12, 1879.) 


It was natural that the United States, in their early treatment of 
the difficult questions connected with crime and pauperism, should 
follow in precisely the old beaten tracks of European countries. 
This was true in regard to children, equally with adults. The 
vicious, vagrant, law-breaking children were at first thrown into the 
common jail, to be the companions of thieves, criminals and mur- 
derers. ‘The children of the unfortunate, the orphans and homeless, 
and the offspring of the paupers, were consigned to the Almshouse 
to grow up amid paupers and vile women. The first step of reform 
for the former class — and a great and blessed change it has been — 
was the substitution of the House of Refuge, or Reformatory, for 
the jail. For a portion of the latter class, the foundation of Orphan 
Asylums and Homes for the Friendless was a movement of human- 
ity which has brought untold blessings. But, for the exclusively 
pauper children, the ancient abuses have remained in most of our 
States, and it is only within some four years that, in the State of 
New York, the children of paupers have been removed by law from 
the degrading influences of the Almshouse. 

But, in all these reforms, European early precedents were natur- 
ally followed. In countries where the labor market is overcrowded, 
there is no especial demand for children’s labor ; each place at the 
table of life is full, and children thrown on the community must be 
cared for in large public institutions, and kept in them as long as 
practicable. There being scant means, too, for reform work, the 
more inmates retained in an Asylum or Reformatory, the less the 
average annual expense for each child. The branches of labor 
taught in an old community will naturally be the mechanical and 
the most common trades. And as machinery supplies numbers 
with articles of necessity more cheaply than hand work, these large 
institutions will soon naturally be warmed, lighted, supplied with 
water and fed by machinery. The first tendency, then, in this 
country, was to place vicious and poor children in large Reforma- 
tories, Asylums and Institutions, where they were cared for in mass, 
supplied under machinery, and detained as long as law would per- 
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mit, and where the main occupations were of a mechanical rather 
than of an agricultural nature. This tendency continued long after 
it had been the leading drift of European institutions and Poor 
Law administrators. 

Sweden and Norway early established a ‘‘ placing out” system 
which should relieve the Almshouses and Poor-Managers of the 
villages, and include in it many children who were guilty only of 
petty offences. Many states of Germany followed this example. 
France organized its famous ‘‘ L’ Assistance Publique” association, 
which has provided homes for so many thousand destitute children. 
Great Britain adopted the ‘‘ placing out” plan in certain quarters, 
though not on any large scale. 

With these efforts, arose here and there in Europe, such Farm 
Schools and individual Reformatories as the Rauhe Haus of Ham- 
burg, the Mettrai Colonie, Sydney Turner’s Farm School, and 
numerous others, similar. 

In this country, there was the greatest possible inducement for 
the ‘‘ placing out” system, for Reformatories on the family plan, 
and for Farm Schools. The demand here for children’s labor is 
practically unlimited. A child’s place at the table of the farmer is 
always open; his food and cost to the family are of little account. 
A wide-spread spirit of benevolence, too, has inspired all classes — 
perhaps one of the latest fruits of Christianity — such as opens 
thousands of homes to the children of the unfortunate. The 
chances, too, of ill treatment in a new country, where children are 
petted and favored, and every man’s affairs are known to all his 
neighbors, are far less than in an old. The very constitution, too, 
of an agricultural and democratic community favors the probability 
of a poor child’s succeeding. When placed in a farmer’s family, 
he grows up as one of their number, and shares in all the social 
influences of the class. The peculiar temptations to which he has 
been subject — such, for instance, as stealing and vagrancy — are 
reduced to a minimum ; his self-respect is raised, and the chances 
of success held out to a laborer in this country, with the influences 
of school and of religion, soon raise him far above the class from 
which he sprang. 

The cost, too, should have been a powerful inducement. A 
child’s expense in an Asylum, Poor House, or Reformatory for a 
year, cannot be less than one hundred dollars, and may be much 
more ; the placing out costs but a small sum. 
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Then, experience has taught that large numbers of poor and 
neglected children, placed in institutions together, deprave and 
injure one another. Their virtues, too, have an institutional flavor. 
They incline to be hypocritical; they lack in independence of char- 
acter, and are weak under temptation, though outwardly respect- 
able. Being supplied by machinery, they do not learn the small 
household arts — of making a fire, taking care of lamps, drawing 
water, cutting wood, and the like — which a poor man is compelled 
to practice. The most profitable branches of labor in this country 
for the workingman are agricultural; but the boy of the Asylum 
and Refuge has usually been trained in the poorest and most simple 
mechanical trades, such as shoe-pegging and similar occupations, 
and is comparatively unfitted for farm and garden work. 

All these inducements should have led early in this country to 
the employment of the placing out plan for orphan, homeless and 
pauper children, and even for those sentenced for trivial offences, 
such as vagrancy and the like; while for the vicious and those who 
had committed criminal offences, Farm Schools and Family Reform- 
atories should have taken the place of Congregated Reformatories 
and large Houses of Refuge. 

The great principle at the base of modern criminal reform is 
individual influence, and the nearest approach possible to a natural 
system. The best influence on a poor child must come from a 
family life, and no asylum, however well managed, can approach 
in healthful natural influences an average farmer’s family. So with 
the Reformatories ; the nearer they approach in small groups and 
cottage life to families, the better they are. 

In regard to the ‘‘ placing out plan,” the highest development 
of it has been in the operations of the New York ‘* CurtLpREn’s 
Aw Soctrety,” which during twenty-five years has placed in coun- 
try homes over 40,000 homeless or destitute children, with remark- 
able success ; under it great numbers of young men and women 
have been saved to society and have grown up to positions of 
usefulness and even honor, the percentages of failure being smaller 
than under any other system. Farm Schools or Family Reformatories 
have been founded in various States —of which the Ohio Farm 
School is a good instance — with generally excellent success. Still 
it cannot be said that the family system in Reformatories is at all 
generally adopted in this country, or has had as full a trial as would 
be desirable: the reason probably lying in the large expenses of 
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‘¢ plant” already incurred, so that the caravansaries of buildings 
would seem to be wasted under a family plan; and also in the 
greater ease of management and apparent economy of a large 
Congregated Reformatory. We say ‘‘apparent,” because the 
yearly interest on the cost of expensive buildings and machinery 
should be reckoned in the expenses of sucha Reformatory — which 
cost is saved in a Reformatory with small cottages, and where 
everything is done by hand-labor. No doubt, too, the Congregated 
Reformatories, being managed much more mechanically and after 
routine principles, are more easily handled and organized, and 
demand less inventiveness and fresh moral power than the Family 
Reformatories. The thinning out, too, of all these institutions by 
a judicious ‘‘ placing out,” after the children are reformed, is very 
probably impeded by the natural desire of the managers to present 
numbers to the public as a token of their work. 

If we, then, endeavor to answer the question, ‘‘ What is the 
best method for the care of poor and vicious children,” we should 
say, 

(1.) All pauper children should be removed as soon as possible 
from Almshouses, and placed, if possible, at once in families, 
subject to a careful visitation and inspection by officials or local 
committees. The poor-house is no place for a child. Nor is there 
need of intermediate institutions, except for those of unsound 
mind and body. Under a good system, any pauper children who 
are of sound mind, and not defective in body, can be at once well 
placed in families. 

(2.) The orphan, homeless, and street-wandering children of 
villages and cities should be temporarily gathered in asylums, 
homes for the friendless, lodging houses, and industrial schools, 
and, as soon as practicable, be distributed in homes and upon 
farms. No orphan asylum or home of the friendless should detain 
their inmates after they are ten or twelve years of age, unless they 
are of peculiarly unfortunate condition, physical or mental. For 
the expense of one child kept during a year, seven can be placed 
out; while the chances for improvement are far greater in the 
farmer’s home than in the asylum. With this sending to homes 
must be united a careful system of visitation. Under the system 
of the Children’s Aid Society, the plan is first to correspond with 
the children, and the employers, entering the informatian on the 
books ; then to arrange visitation on the part of the local commit- 
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tees, and lastly to have regular visitation by a resident rural agent, 
who has authority to change the places and otherwise look after. 
the interests of the children. Where no indenture takes place, 
there is less demand for constant visitation, as the older children 
soon learn to provide for their own interests, and the employers 
are more likely to suffer than the employed. 

(3.) Children who are habitually vicious or who have inherited 
very bad tendencies, or have:an abnormal constitution, or have 
committed serious offences, should be placed in Farm Schools, 
arranged after the family plan. There should be small groups of 
children, say twenty or twenty-five in number, gathered in cot- 
tages, each group under a teacher or superintendent, who could 
learn the habits and characters of each and exert an individual 
influence upon them. These children should do all the work of 
the house, garden, and farm. Their great employments should be 
in the soil. Those are the labors most healthful, needed most in 
this country, and which in the long run repay the best. It is true 
that as a matter of present profit to the Refuge or Reformatory, 
they are not equal to trades, but for the boys and for the country, 
they are more desirable. Trades are crowded enough already, 
while for farm and garden labor there is always room. Under this 
system, a boy or girl is not a number or name, but is known indi- 
vidually, and is acted upon as a separate personality. The em- 
ployment is healthful for body and mind; and each child goes 
forth skilled in an occupation where there is always a field for 
success. The percentages of reforms will undoubtedly be far 
larger under this than the congregated system. 

Our large Congregated Reformatories ought to feel that they are 
‘** behind the age” in their plan, and sell their valuable ‘‘ plant,” 
and buy large cheap farms and put up ‘‘ pavilion” cottages; using 
the interest of their considerable capitals in providing teachers and 
overseers to take charge of their ‘‘ groups” or cottage families. 
They would not have so much to show to the public in bricks and 
mortar and machinery, but they would do far more good. 

As to the petty criminals among children — those convicted of 
vagrancy, petty thieving, disobedience of parents, quarreling and 
like offences — they should also be placed in Family Reformatories ; 
but they need be kept there only for a short time, and then should 
be carefully distributed in families. This class of children are 
requently no worse than the great body of those outside, and turn 

7 . 
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out very well under family influence. Asylum life (if long con- 
tinued) only weakens their character. A certain amount, however, 
of punishment and discipline is very useful to them. 

The principle lying at the bottom of all these suggested improve- 
ments, it cannot too often be said, is the necessity of individual 
influence on each child to be reformed, and the superiority of 
family life to any other influence in the improvement and reform of 
children. 


DEBATE ON THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 


The reading of Mr. Brace’s paper was followed by an animated 
discussion, during which Mr. W. P. Letchworth, President of the 
New York State Board of Charities, presided. The discussion 
was opened by Rev. T. K. Fessenden, of Farmington, Conn., who 
read a paper of some length, describing the Industrial School for 
Girls, at Middletown, Conn., of which he was one of the founders, 
and criticising some of the positions taken by Mr. Brace. Mr. 
Fessenden said that Mr. Brace’s paper was of great excellence 
and showed a thorough acquaintance with the subject, but it did 
great injustice in some respects. He especially objected to. the 
impression it might create that all institutional life is unnecessary 
and undesirable ; that it is unnecessarily expensive and protracted 
too long; that institutions are failures and can be dispensed with. 
Mr. Fessenden’s proposition was this : “‘ That for viciously inclined 
poor children institutional life in properly organized and adminis- 
tered institutions is not only desirable, but absolutely the indis. 
pensable essential.” He explained, however, that he meant small 
establishments on the family system, like the school at Middle- 
town, of which he is one of the managers, and concerning which 
the Superintendent, Mr. Bond, would soon furnish the Department 
with information. 

Mr. Fessenden gave some interesting facts about the school, 
especially regarding the care exercised over the pupils after they 
leave the school. 

Ex-Governor Bagley, of Michigan, read a strong letter from 
Mr. L. P. Alden, Principal of the State Public School for Poor 
Children at the town of Coldwater in Michigan as follows: 
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MR. ALDEN’S LETTER. 
Cotpwater, Micu., Sept. 9th, 1879. 


F. B. Sanporn, EsqQ., Saratoga, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir,—Your invitation to discuss the paper of Mr. Charles 


L. Brace, on ‘The Care of Poor and Vicious Children,” was 
duly received, and I had hoped either to be present at your 
meeting or send you a paper embodying my experience in the 
placing out of children, and my present convictions on this sub- 
ject. But my duties have been so pressing that, until today, I 
had forgotten that your Association met so soon. I have, there- 
fore, time merely to outline my views. 

1. I think that Mr. Brace has done a great thing for the city of 
New York in relieving it of so many incipient criminals, for which 
that city could well afford to erect him a monumeut. From all 
the testimony, however, that has reached me, it seems quite 
improbable that the West, where these children are sent, feels so 
grateful that it will contribute much towards its erection. 

2. Without doubt, many children have been saved to good citi- 
zenship, through Mr. Brace’s system, who would have grown up 
in vice and been lost, had they remained in the streets of New 
York, and certainly none have been made worse by diffusing them 
through the West. 

3. But, nevertheless, I am very certain that a very much larger 
percentage of these children would have been saved had they been 
placed in well regulated industrial institutions, where, for a term 
of months or years, they would have been placed under a course 
of instruction, training and discipline, such as the average country 
home cannot possibly secure. 

4. I believe this, because I have received into this institution 
large numbers of children who had been repeatedly placed in 
homes, where they had failed, before coming to us, and who are 
now promising children, some of whom, after several years’ train- 
ing in this institution are now doing well in homes. Mr. Wright, 
of Normal, Ill., who has had twenty years’ experience in placing 
out the children of the New York Juvenile Asylum, and looking 
after them when so placed, informs me that the children who have 
had some months or years of training in the institution, do much 
better as a rule, than those who come directly from the House of 
Reception, shortly after being taken from the streets. The unpre- 
cedented success of Demetz at Mettray, who saved about 95 per 
cent. of those who came under his care, is to be largely attributed 
to the fact that they remained so long under his care before being 
placed in families or restored to their own homes, that their prin- 
ciples and habits became established. Many of our children, who 
steadily improved all the time they were with us, and of whom we 
had high hopes, going out before their principles were confirmed, 
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were not able to withstand the temptations of neighborhood associa- 
tion, and relapsed. If it is replied that the hot-house air of insti- 
tutional life does not fit the child to endure the temptations of life 
as it is, I would reply that some plants must be nurtured for a 
time in the hot-house before they are strong enough to be placed 
out doors, and that many of these had not thriven in the house 
where they had been placed before entering our institution. 

5. The great majority of even respectable well-to-do families are 
unfit to train up their own children, to say nothing of training up 
the children of others, many of whom are unattractive in appear- 
ance, have unpleasant habits and bad dispositions. If such 
children are taken by them, they are taken mainly for the labor 
they will perform, not from love or a high sense of duty towards 
these poor children; and while they may be kind enough people, 
and give them enough to eat and wear, they do not understand 
child-life, how to train and discipline it; and the children placed 
in such homes are quite likely, in many cases, to retrograde. I 
do not mean that all homes are such. There are many striking 
exceptions, but even where the people are fully competent to care 
for the children, and take them from a high sense of duty, as well 
as for the assistance they may receive, the neighborhood influences 
often thwart all their efforts, — often, I say, not always. 

6. The difficulty of finding such homes as those spoken of 
above, where the child shall receive kind, wise, Christian care and 
instruction, is so great that they cannot be found for car-loads at 
atime. Only now and then one such can be found scattered over 
a large territory. 

7. My experience in placing out children with all the care we 
can exercise in securing for them good homes, and with the help that 
the excellent county agency system, which Michigan has estab- 
lished, can give me, has led me to a very different conclusion from 
that which has generally been arrived at, viz.: that ‘‘a poor 
home is better than the best institution.” I know that this 
is not so. 

8. Finally, Iam led to the conclusion that about twenty per 
cent. of the children that come to us, who are attractive in 
appearance, bright and free from bad or vicious habits, and for 
whom the best class of homes can be found, should be placed in 
such homes as soon as possible. I believe that they will be taken 
into the hearts of those who have them, and will be happier and 
better provided for than in any institution. But the remainder, 
who are tow-headed, freckled-faced, disagreeable in appearance, 
not very apt to learn, with many bad habits, it may be, should 
remain for a time, from one to five years, in a good institution, if 
there is room for them there; and that more of them would be 
saved if they could be so retained. In a measure we can control 
this in our institution, and do send the most promising out first, 
of whom we have about 400 now in families, most of whom are 
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doing fairly or well, probably as well as those placed out by any 
other institution. 

I have written this in great haste, and shall not even have time 
to read it over, as the mail is just going out. If you can make any 
use of this hasty outline, you are at liberty to do so or to destroy it. 


Very respectfully, 
L. P. ALDEN, 
Supt. State Public School. 


Governor Bagley, after reading this letter, said that he admired 
the skill and fidelity with which Mr. Alden managed the school at 
Coldwater, but dissented entirely from his opinions in regard to 
institution life for the children of the poor. He described the 
State institutions of Michigan, several of which, and this Public 
School in particular, had been built or commenced while he (Mr. 
Bagley) was Governor of Michigan; but he thought, good as they 
were (and they were among the best in the land), that their work 
should be only temporary. They should prepare their inmates 
for family life, and should send out the children as soon as possi- 
ble into good families. It was a poor home that was not better 
than the best institution. Citizens of the right stamp are not 
turned out from institutions; the only firm foundation of the 
Temple of Liberty is the family hearthstone. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield, Mass., thought institu- 
tions were like medicines, valuable when there is disease, but not 
to be administered all the time. The tendency of late is too much 
to institutions. The Massachusetts school for poor children at 
Monson has been a great pauper mill. Reformatories are all 
more or less vicious, their moral atmosphere low. All persons 
are more or less controlled by the prevailing public sentiment of 
their community, and the influence of a home on children is much 
better than that of any institution. It is hurtful to have so many 
together who are nearly of an age. Children need association 
with older and more experienced people whom they can look up 
to. Local administration is the strength of our government, and 
each community should look after its poor children. The tendency 
of institutions is to pile up numbers, and regard that as the test 
of success. She agreed with Governor Bagley, that it was a very 
poor home, so far as poverty is concerned, that is not better than 
any institution. 
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Prof. Wayland would say amen to all Mrs. Leonard’s remarks. 

Mr. Bond, Principal of the Connecticut Industrial School for 
Girls, said there are 138 girls in that institution. The State gives 
the School guardianship and control over the girls until they are 
twenty-one years old. Boys can be placed out earlier than girls, 
for they can better take care of themselves. From sixty-five to 
seventy-five girls are now living out in families under the care of 
the School. When persons apply, the girls are allowed to go with 
them on trial, but if they are not properly treated they are not 
allowed to stay in that family, but either placed in another or 
taken back to Middletown. In the School itself there are several 
families, and seven grades, arranged according to the conduct, 
scholarship and industry of the girls; they are required to work 
at sewing, housework, paper-box making, etc. Mr. Bond agreed 
in the main with Mr. Brace, but thought there was room for well- 
managed institutions, especially for friendless girls, who needed 
oversight and protection far more than boys. 

Mr. Sanborn, referring to a remark made in Mr. Alden’s letter 
that few parents are fit to bring up their own children, inquired, 
** Who, then, is fit? who is sufficient unto these things?” He 
thought there was a profound fallacy in such remarks. Even 
a bad family, as we are apt to use the word * bad,” is not always 
the worst place for children; a great many good children have 
grown up in wretched families. A child, upon the whole, gets 
more good than harm from its parents; if it were not so, how 
could the world continue to exist? We are not left to the wisdom 
and goodness of a few great men and saintly women, — the heart 
and purpose of the human race is really sound. ‘ Everybody is 
wiser than anybody,” says the proverb. He had known many bad 
people, but few grown persons who would purposely and disinterest- 
edly labor to make a child worse. Yet in great establishments 
for children there are half-grown boys and girls who exercise a 
perverse and depraved ingenuity in corrupting those younger than 
themselves. This is one of the many insidious perils of large 
reformatories. ‘They spread a physical and moral contagion; the 
mortality in large establishments is commonly greater than else- 
where, and the standard of morality is low. Routine and indiffer- 
ence prevail, and the minds of children become enfeebled and 
corrupted. He did not think so ill of the State Primary School 
at Monson as Mrs. Leonard did, but there was an evil tendency in 
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all accumulations of poor and vicious children. They should be 
dispersed rather than congregated, as Dr. Howe and Mr. Letch- 
worth had so well shown in former years. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Concord, Mass., the sister-in-law 
of Horace Mann, and the patroness of kindergarten schools in 
America, closed the discussion. She thought nothing so impor- 
tant in education as to put a child on its own responsibility ; it 
must learn not only obedience but independence. We would like 
to begin our lives over and avoid mistakes, but we cannot. We 
can, however, help children to avoid them. 


Ill. SOCIAL ECONOMY IN ILLINOIS. 


At the close of the debate the Secretary read the following 
letter from Mrs. Harbert, President of the Illinois Social Science 
Association : 

Evanston, Itx., September ist, 1879. 


F. B. Sansorn, Esq., Secretary of the American Social Science 
Association. 


Dear Sir, — Appreciating the prompt and generous recognition 
the Illinois Social Science Association has ever received from the 
American Social Science Association, and as a slight return, or at 
least an acknowledgment of your own helpful and suggestive, 
official letters, I attempt to send you the result of some recent 
Social Science investigations. Experience demonstrates to me 
that the pioneer work of the Social Scientist is to arouse the 
people to the suffering and oppression, the starvation and crime 
which are the direct results of the bad methods now universally 
employed. 

After two years of as earnest thought and study as I am 
capable of, the opinion has grown into a conviction that the pro- 
gress of civilization halts until the mother thought is represented 
in all educational, industrial, political and moral methods. In the 
name of truth, I plead with you, gentlemen, to give to this subject 
your earnest attention. For a century the masculine brain and 
energies have been steadily trained and developed in the direction 
of developing the material resources of the country; until, as a 
result of this century of action, from which moral interests have 
been largely eliminated, we have developed such methods as the 
following: (I quote a summary made by Mrs. Spencer, of Wash- 
ington.) 

‘* Man’s remedies are massive, and there is no time for details. 
Do criminals abound? Men have said, ‘ Then we will have more 
prisons and station-houses and jails; more police courts and 
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judges and officers; and, since vast sums of money are required 
to sustain this ponderous machinery of law, and make it a terror 
to evil doers and a safeguard to our homes, we will license 35,185 
restaurants, and permit them, for a round fee, which they can well 
afford to pay, to sell whiskey, rum, brandy, gin, and every species 
of intoxicating drink. To gather in money from the more 
degraded classes, we will license 14,8362 regular dramshops of a 
lower order, and also sample rooms, etc., where frequent arrests 
will be made, and thus, besides the license taxes, net us a good 
large sum in fines and penalties for breaches of the law.’ Do 
beggars and vagrants swarm in our cities and on our highways? 
Our brethren have said, ‘ We will build more almshouses and 
workbouses, crowd them in, and tax the industrious people of the 
land, — the farmer at his plow and the washerwoman at her tub 
to support the pauperism, idleness and vagrancy of the land.’ Is 
the social vice eating away like a cancer at thevlives of our sons, 
torturing the baby brain, robbing the innocent bride of her health, 
and dragging to everlasting shame the daughters of the poor and 
innocent ? ‘Let us license this vice also. There will be a 
greater financial gain to our treasury than from all the licenses of 
the 50,000 dram shops of this republic.’ ” 

Referring to our suicidal methods, Mr. William I. Bowditch, of 
Massachusetts, in a recent able address, says, ‘*It requires the 
services of about four millions and a half of men, and costs about a 
thousand millions of dollars every year, for the so-called Christian 
nations of the world to support their armies and navies, even on 
a peace footing? This is the best result of civilization carried 
on by men alone, for now nearly nineteen centuries. Must the 
human race for ever go on in this blundering, wasteful, and brutal 
way, or cannot some better way be found? What would be the 
effect if the Christian world should spend every year a thousand 
millions of dollars in helping people to live happy and useful lives, 
instead of throwing it away in organizing means of destruction.” 

But surely, it is needless to argue the question of better methods, 
with Social Scientists. Merely allow me to make a suggestion. 
Can we work in any more effective way, at present, than by edu- 
cating the children in regard to their duties as citizens, and the 
questions they will be called upon to decide? Cannot the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association set in motion influences that will 
secure the preparation of some manuals of instruction, which can 
be introduced as text-books in our public schools? And is it not 
possible to organize a bureau of facts and statistics, which, by 
some systematized method, can be set afloat in our popular and 
influential journals. The people are asking for information; 
women are asking for opportunity ; thoughtful persons begin to 
realize, as never before, that the moral power of women can never 
be utilized for the good of society, until she can render permanent 
and thorough the reformatory work undertaken, in strengthening 
her social and moral influence by legislative enactment. 
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As has been well expressed by one of our Western philanthro- 
pists, ‘* To be in at the birth of measures vital to the well-being of 
society seems to us, in the light of experience, a more useful in- 
vestment of our influence than to be in at the death.” 


Respectfully, 


ELizABETH Boynton HARBERT. 


Upon motion of Mr. Sanborn, the communication of Mrs. 
Harbert was referred to the Department Committee for further 
consideration. After the reading of the papers by Mr. Hovey and 
Mr. Samuelson, here printed, that of Mrs. Langhorne, printed at 
page 36, that of Mr. Weeks, printed in No..X of the Journal; 
and after the reception of a paper on ‘*‘ The Labor Question,” by 
Mr. R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Department adjourned. 


IV. COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTION. 


BY WILLIAM A. HOVEY, EDITOR OF THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


(Read Sept. 12, 1879.) 


While we cannot go the length of those who demand that 
accumulated wealth shall be forcibly taken from those who possess 
it, we may well permit ourselves to ask whether steps cannot be 
taken and forces set at work whose tendency will be to prevent the 
further accumulation of large sums of money in few hands, by 
enabling the wage class, particularly, to make their earnings, 
small though they be, go further than they do in the purchase of 
the necessaries of life. In the first place, it is to be remembered 
that the wage class, living closely up to their incomes, are forced 
to buy all their supplies in small quantities, ‘* from hand to mouth,” 
as the saying is, and that in so buying they pay far higher prices 
than those who, in better circumstances, and with some little store 
of money ahead, are in a position to buy in larger quantities. 
There is a wholesale price and a retail price, it is true; but, in 
many cases, especially in the matter of fuel and some articles of 
food, there is a still higher price demanded when the purchaser, 
through lack of means, is compelled to buy in very small quanti- 
ties. The price of coal ‘‘ by the basket” is often from ten to 
twenty per cent. higher than by the ton; potatoes bought by the 
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quart are far more costly than when bought by the bushel or barrel, 
and the poor man whose limited means compel him to buy but five 
or ten pounds of flour at a time, pays at a rate which is startling, 
when compared with the barrel price. ‘True, it is his misfortune, 
and we must not be hard upon the dealer. It costs far more to 
break packages and do business in this petty way, and this en- 
hanced cost must come out of the consumers. Again, no matter 
how rigid a dealer’s rules of business may be, competition compels 
him to give more or less credit. This entails a certain percentage 
of loss from bad debts, and this becomes a charge upon his paying 
customers. Thus we find that the wage-earning head of a family 
has, on the one hand, to contend with the irresistible laws of supply 
and demand, which fix his daily or weekly pay at a figure often so 
small that the closest economy is necessary in order that he may 
support his family, and on the other a combination of circumstances 
which compel him not only to pay extravagant prices for what he 
buys, but to contribute to the support of others less thrifty or less 
honest, who fail to pay for what they purchase. Thus the rich, 
having the advantage of money in hand, grow richer; and the 
poor, from force of circumstances over which they have no con- 
trol, grow poorer. 

This is bad enough, but worse evils follow. With a loss of all 
hope of advancement, with no prospect save of toiling day after day 
for a bare existence for self and family, with no possible hope of 
advancement, comes a feeling of sullen indifference, which is not 
only degrading to the individual, but dangerous to the community, 
for out of this condition grows crime. Many a man who might 
and would have made a good and useful citizen has turned to a life 
of dissipation and crime simply because he found himself distanced 
in the race of life, and despaired of ever retrieving his fortunes. 
It is easy to say that he should not despair— the fact is, that he 
does. It is easy to say, “‘So much the worse for him”; the fact 
is, that it is ‘* so much the worse for society,” which in the end 
must support him either as a pauper or a criminal, besides losing 
the positive advantage which would result to it had he become an 
industrious citizen ; and therefore society may justly, from selfish 
motives if from none other, concern itself to know how these 
difficulties may be avoided, and what steps may be taken to offset 
those causes which operate to make the rich richer and to reduce 
the poor to abject and hopeless poverty. 
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I do not purpose inflicting a statistical essay upon you. I shall 
deal more with principles than with figures. These you can find in 
the books — those that care to seek for them. In the intervals of 
a somewhat busy life I have found time to look into, study and 
think upon this subject in a fragmentary way, to compare the 
different systems of codperative distribution that have been tried 
at various times and at various places, to note failures that have 
occurred and the causes that have conspired to produce them, and 
to determine in my own mind which system comes nearest to rest- 
ing on a basis of equality and justice. 

There have been many schemes, many attempts and many fail- 
ures, the latter arising chiefly from one of two causes, and many 
in a measure from both, viz., imperfect organization, and bad and 
dishonest management. Some forms of codperation have attained 
greater proportions and greater success in this country than in any 
other. Our savings-bank system is codperation in its simplest 
form. Much of our life, fire and marine insurance is conducted on 
a ‘‘ purely mutual,” that is, a codperative basis. The pay of 
our fishermen has generally been in proportion to the catch or 
‘‘ fare,” every man being interested to make the largest possible 
catch in the shortest possible time. This is codéperation in the 
rough. In England, where codperation is largely practised and 
very generally understood, very simple methods have been learned 
in the dear school of experience, and it is believed that what is 
now known as the ‘‘ Rochdale plan” is nearly perfect in its pro- 
visions for securing full equity for all interested. In order to 
understand this system it is necessary to know the fundamental 
principles upon which it is based. These are — 

1. That in every codperative company each shareholder is en- 
titled to one vote and no more, no matter how many shares he 
may hold. 

2. That profits are equitably divided when each receives his 
due, not in proportion to the number of shares he holds, but in 
proportion to the amount which, by his purchases, he contributes 
to the business of the company. 

These two points require some explanation and elucidation. 

1. In almost all stock companies each share is entitled to one 
vote. It is the shares that vote, not the stockholder. Under this 


-system a few persons, either by holding a large number of shares 


or by obtaining proxies, can practically control the affairs of a 
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corporation, put themselves in, as officers and directors, year after 
year, and keep the management so absolutely in their own hands 
that it is useless for the holder of a small number of shares to 
attend the annual meeting, even. If he does, it is to hear read a 
formal statement of figures which he rarely understands, and which 
it is not always intended that he shall understand; and the result 
very generally is that he stays away and really knows very little of 
the business of the company of which he is a member, save that it 
does or does not pay dividends. The codperative system regards 
the poor man’s one share as just as much and just as important to 
him as the rich man’s ten, twenty, thirty or more shares are to 
him, and considers one just as much interested as the other. 
Therefore every shareholder is allowed one vote, and one only, and 
that vote must be cast in person. In this way the control is kept 
out of the hands of the few, and it is as much for the interest of 
the small stockholder to attend all meetings and keep himself in- 
formed concerning the affairs of the company, its business, and 
the doings of its officers, as for the large stockholder. 

In this respect codperative companies differ fundamentally and 
radically from ordinary joint-stock companies, and this difference is 
one of their chief points of strength, one of the main safeguards 
that secure absolute equity to every shareholder. It is not de- 
sirable that the stock should be held in large blocks, because the 
larger the number of shareholders the larger the number of persons 
interested to deal with the company, and the larger its probable 
business. This rule does not forbid the stock being held in blocks, 
but it prevents its being an advantage to any one to so hold it. 

2. The second fundamental principle is that the profits shall be 
divided, not according to the amount invested, but in proportion 
to the amount that the purchasers contribute to such profits. 
Here, too, the plan differs radically from the ordinary joint-stock 
corporations, in which the profits are divided among the several 
members or shareholders according to their proportion of owner- 
ship of the capital stock. A codperative company looks upon the 
money invested by its members in shares as borrowed capital, 
Interest on the capital stock is an expense, and is charged to 
expense account as much as is the rent of the store, or the salaries 
of clerks and other employés, and the ‘ profit” is what remains 
after this and all other expenses have been paid. Capital is paid 
for at a fair rate of interest, and has no further interest in the 
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profits. These belong to the codperators, not as shareholders, but 
as purchasers, and in part to purchasers who are not shareholders. 

In order to make this clear, and to show how the principles laid 
down work in actual practice, let us suppose a codperative store 
started on the Rochdale plan, with a capital of $6,000, divided into 
1,500 shares at $4 each. I take these figures because they repre- 
sent the actual facts in the case of a codperative association just 
formed in Boston, which has recently opened a store for the sale of 
groceries and other articles. Let us suppose that the whole num- 
ber of shares are disposed of, say one thousand shares to five 
hundred different persons, in lots of from one to three shares, and 
the remaining five hundred shares to some one person, who is will- 
ing to ‘‘ carry ” this amount temporarily, receiving his interest like 
the other shareholders in proportion to his stock, but having no 
other advantage from so large an ownership. The store is opened, 
and the codperators make their purchases there, paying absolute 
cash down for every purchase, and paying the usual market rate. 
At each purchase each coédperator receives a check showing the 
exact amount of money he has expended, and the sum total of all 
the checks he receives, say in six months, shows his aggregate pur- 
chases in that time, while the aggregate of all the checks held by 
coéperators or shareholders, shows the aggregate of all sales made 
to shareholders. But there is another class of purchasers, those 
who are not shareholders, but who yet buy at the store and by their 
trade contribute to the profits, and thus become entitled to a share 
in those profits, although not to the same extent as those who have 
invested their money in the enterprise. Let us suppose that, 
besides the 500 shareholding purchasers, there are an equal number 
of non-shareholding purchasers, and that each buys on the average, 
say $100 worth of merchandise of all sorts in the first six months. 
This makes a total volume of business of $100,000 in that time. 
Suppose that the net profit on this business, each shareholder 
having first been paid six per cent. on the money invested, and all 
other expenses having been paid, to be six per cent., say $6,000 to 
be divided among the purchasers. Of this two-thirds, or $4,000 
would belong to the 500 shareholding purchasers, and one-third, or 
$2,000 to the 500 non-shareholding purchasers. A shareholder © 
who had bought $100 worth of goods would be entitled to the 
proportionate part of the profits allotted to his class, $4,000, that 
$100 bears to $50,000, the total purchases made by his class, that 
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is 100-50,000, or 1-500 say $8. The non-shareholding pur- 
chaser, on the other hand, who had made purchases of equal 
amount, would be entitled to a like proportion of the profit allotted 
to his class, $2,000. His class having bought $50,000, in all, he 
would have 100-50,000, or 1-500 of $2,000, say $4, which he could 
not better invest than by buying one share of the individual who 
had volunteered to carry the ‘‘ block” of 500 shares temporarily, 
and thus become a member, and entitled thereafter to participate in 
a full share of the profits. It will be seen that in this way a person, 
without investing a dollar, may become a shareholder, simply by 
using his equitable share of the profits which grow out of his neces- 
sary purchases. In England, the law allows codéperative societies 
to increase their stock at will up to a certain limit, providing the 
cash value is paid into the treasury in full. Thus, in England, a 
non-shareholding purchaser who had accumulated in the company’s 
hands, profits sufficient to pay for one-share could obtain it without 
any actual transfer of cash ; but in Massachusetts, the law requires 
that the full amount of cash shall be paid into the treasury before 
business is begun, and that a new certificate shall be obtained from 
the State in case of any increase of capital. It is to meet this 
provision of the law, and at the same time leave the door open for 
those who may wish to turn their profits into stock, that the good 
offices of some one are called in to carry a ‘* block” of stock tempo- 
rarily. That ‘‘ block” being exhausted, and the company con- 
tinuing to realize profits, it would be easy for those to whom they 
belong to agree to invest them in new stock, at the same time 
assigning such profits, regularly earned and ascertained, to the 
company which would then apply for permission to issue additional 
stock, and, having been duly authorized, would proceed to issue it 
to the parties to whom it was indebted, in lieu of cash. In this 
way, the capital would be increased out of the profits of the concern, 
and the means afforded for enlarging and extending the business of 
the company. It is in this way that the capital of more than one 
codperative company in England has increased from insignificant 
beginnings, often less than one hundred dollars, to half a million 
dollars. The Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, which began 
’ with a capital of $140, now has over $1,500,000 invested. At the 
outset it had a little dingy room, which was open but one half day 
and one evening in the week. It now owns several fine buildings, 
has a large, central wholesale depot, a number of retail stores, 
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manufactures on a large scale, has its buyers in all the markets of 
Europe, imports its own teas from China, and carries on a business 
in groceries, provisions, clothing of all kinds, dry goods, boots and 
shoes, and every conceivable thing that is or can be used in house- 
hold economy, from a stove to a piano, and from a tin pan to the 
finest gold watch that the best London or Swiss makers can produce. 
It sells for cash only, never makes any bad debts, and as it buys 
for actual cash in hand, it obtains its supplies at the very lowest 
possible rates, and gets the advantage of the last penny of discount. 
Its stores are patronized by the very best people in the community, 
and it has reached that point where it no longer desires to increase 
its capital, its shares command a high premium, and are in great 
request. Out of its profits it supports schools and reading rooms, 
provides public lectures and other entertainments of an instructive 
and elevating character, cheerfully disburses large sums to aid 
worthy charities, and is in every way, direct and indirect, a benefit 
and a blessing. Its affairs are managed by some of the best men 
in the community. It asks no free service of any man, its officers 
are liberally paid in proportion to the service rendered. Its 
directors receive a small, though adequate honorarium for each 
meeting which they attend, and are fined a like amount for each 
failure to appear. It carries the codperative idea into its factories 
and mills, each operative receiving besides his regular pay, an 
equitable part of the profit which grows out of his work, and its 
resident buyer in Canton knows that it is for his interest to buy at 
the very lowest rate, because he will receive his just share of every 
penny saved. It always keeps in hand a large surplus to make 
good any possible loss from depreciation, and so good is its credit 
that capitalists are constantly seeking to loan their money to it. 
Occasions sometimes occur when it finds it desirable to make heavy 
purchases in anticipation of future wants, especially where unusually 
advantageous bargains are offered, and in such cases it finds no 
difficulty whatever in borrowing at the very lowest rate. Its pro- 
gress has been steadily upward and onward from. the start, and as 
it is founded on principles of absolute equity, there seems to be no 
reason why its prosperity should not continue for all time. 

Whence came all this property, well and safely invested, and 
yielding handsome returns to its owners? Simply from saving 
what would otherwise have been paid in profits to others, but which 
experience shows need not be paid to others. The codperators 
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have paid no higher prices for the necessaries of life than if they 
had made their purchases of ordinary dealers, but they have paid 
these prices to themselves, and everything over and above actual 
cost has returned to them. Finding that the company could use 
these profits advantageously, and would pay as fair rate of interest, 
they have invested these savings in new stock, and have become 
capitalists in a small way. More than this, they have had the 
advantage of the means of intellectual improvement which their 
own funds have supplied, and have availed themselves of them 
with a feeling of manly independence which could never accom- 
pany the use of such opportunities when supplied by charity. 
Again, taking an active part in the management of the affairs of 
the corporation, they have gained an insight into business matters, 
and have had something to occupy their time and thoughts when 
their day’s work was done, responsibilities which, though weighing 
heavily upon no individual member, have yet been sufficient to 
occupy their minds, keep them out of idleness, and make them feel 
that they had something to do in this world besides tending a loom 
or a spinning frame. This successful effort at codperative dis- 
tribution has enabled the poor to purchase better food and more of 
it, better and more comfortable clothing, has given them the means 
to educate their children, and has raised many from abject misery 
and despair to comparative comfort and ease. It has stimulated 
thrift, has encouraged industry, and has opened a way to better 
things where none seemed possible. The experiment is being tried 
in this country, and there seems to be no good reason why it should 
not prove successful. It will take time to teach the masses the 
benefits of the system, but time will teach them, and when they 
have once learned to appreciate its advantages they will not be 
slow to avail themselves of it. 

Not long since I chanced to be in a New England town in which 
is located a large cotton mill, owned mainly in Boston. The 
operatives live in houses owned by the corporation, the rent of 
which is deducted from their monthly pay. Near by is a store 
which, though carried on under a different firm name, is in reality 
the property of the corporation. At this store the operatives buy 
mainly, because they can buy on credit ; and it is very safe to trust 
them, for the store has a lien on their pay, and what they owe it is 
subtracted from their monthly pay as well as their rent. What 
wonder that they know nothing of thrift? What wonder if they 
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sometimes feel that society is banded against them, determined to 
keep money out of their hands? What wonder if they lose heart 
when illness forces them to lie idle? If, instead of this, they had 
their own store, at which they paid for their purchases in cash, 
knowing that whatever profits accrued would be returned to them 
in cash in proportion to their purchases, if the store profits which 
now go into the coffers of the corporation which they serve went 
into their pockets, — if, in a word, they could feel that they were” 
looked upon as human beings, and not as machines, destined only 
to accomplish the largest possible work for the least possible pay, 
even that being still further reduced by setting up a store and 
exacting a percentage on every purchase made, would they not be 
better members of society, and would not society be bettered by 
the change? What has been done can be done, and it is my belief 
that there is not a city or town in the Union in which codperative 
distribution on the equitable basis which I have described, and 
known as the ‘‘ Rochdale plan,” cannot be inaugurated with 
benefit not only to those directly concerned but to the community 
at large. 


V. COOPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY JAMES SAMUELSON (LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND). 


(Read Friday, September 12.) 


Comparatively little attention is paid during prosperous times to 
the question of the relative shares which the capitalist and the 
artisan should receive out of their joint earnings; but during or 
after a long period of depression the subject becomes a ‘‘ burning” 
one, and perhaps at no time so much as the present has it occupied 
the earnest attention of thoughtful men. 

Each side, of course, takes its own views of the matter, and 
those views are moderate or extreme, rational or visionary, accord- 
ing to the education or disinterestedness of those who hold them. 
Communistic leaders hold that the capitalist merely secures his 
share of the profits of hand labor by superior cunning, coupled 
with the power given to him by his money ; and they do not scruple 
to avow their intention to change all that by the physical force of 
numbers. On the other hand, capitalists by divine right look upon 
their laborers pretty much as they do on their horses, and often 
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bestow more thoughtful care upon the latter than they do upon the 
former. Moderate men on both sides do not fail to see that whilst 
employer or employed naturally seeks to do the best he can for 
himself, yet it is to their mutual interest that the wheels of trade 
should run smoothly ; and even the men who go out on strike, or 
the master who locks out his employés, protests that it is a matter 
of sheer necessity ; and whichever side is disturbed by the require- 
ments of the other, appeals to public opinion to witness that it is 
not to be blamed. 

Whoever has watched the course of labor disputes and the pro- 
posed remedies, for some years past, knows that not only have 
disinterested men sought to mend the matter as it now stands, but 
that they have devised means to put the whole question on a new 
basis by endeavoring to make the laborer as far as possible a 
capitalist, and his own employer. In this matter of codperative 
producing companies, and industrial partnerships, I have had a 
small but not uninstructive experience. Let me narrate it as briefly 
as possible. About thirteen or fourteen years since, during a strike 
in the building trade, I wanted some work performed, and found it 
difficult to get it done through the ordinary channels. In conjunc- 
tion with a friend, an able surveyor and architect, I started a 
Codperative Building Company, consisting entirely of workingmen : 
bricklayers, masons, joiners, &c. They commenced with a capital 
of £400 ($2,000) and having selected a person as managing director 
who had been a journeyman bricklayer, and had managed to obtain 
good technical instruction in his trade, they prospered for some 
time. Partly through the work which I gave them, or which was 
obtained for them by my friend, they succeeded in trebling their 
capital. When they had about £1,200 ($6,000), and seemed fairly 
afloat, we left them to their own devices; but very soon I had to 
interfere to prevent them from taking a railway contract of £20,000 
or £30,000, which was far beyond their means of accomplishment. 
Then I heard of complaints against the managing director; the men 
brought accusations against him and he against them. Whoever 
may have been to blame, in a few months their capital was once 
more reduced to about £400, and in order to save that we advised 
them to wind up, which was done accordingly. 

The second case was rather different. I was the managing direc- 
tor of a manufacturing concern which was very prosperous. Our 
capital was held in £50 shares, and I induced my co-directors to 
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let me try the following experiment: as a reward to our men who 
had been with us over twelve months, we allotted to such as we felt 
we could admit as partners, one share each. Without lowering 
their wages, which were the highest in the trade, we credited each 
man ten per cent. on the amount of his wages annually, and 
endorsed the sum upon the back of his share. On so much he 
received the same dividend as the other shareholders, and as soon 
as his share was fully paid up he became entitled to a vote. The 
Companies’ Acts of 1862-7 enabled us to do this by special resolu- 
tion. To the men whom we could not safely trust with shares, 
such as casual laborers, we also gave ten per cent. premium in 
cash. Now for the result. About twenty-two shares were allotted 
to as many men during the first year or two, and more afterwards, 
but when I left the company, some years afterwards, only three 
men held shares, viz.: the day foreman, the night foreman, and 
the chief millwright. The remaining shares, under one plea or 
another, were turned into cash by the men, either by sale to persons 
who brought them to us for liquidation, or by direct appeal to us to 
buy them ; some very urgent want of the holder being usually the 
excuse for selling the share. In both the attempts which I have 
made, therefore, to promote codperative production by working- 
men, I have failed ; and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, I 
have not heard of any undertakings of that kind which have been 
permanently successful in my country, although they have succeeded 
better elsewhere in Europe. I am not now speaking of companies 
for distribution, such as stores, &c., for those have been in many 
cases not only very successful as trading establishments, but they 
have conferred immense benefits on their customers. 

I attribute the cause of failure in the class of concerns to which 
I have referred to want of providence, and imperfect education of 
the working classes; and, I am sorry to say, want of chivalry on 
the part of those who are employed by their fellow workingmen to 
manage their concerns. I have always found that the men who cry 
out the loudest for equality, are the sternest tyrants when they 
become employers ; and that they suddenly discover that brains and 
wealth can always command and control labor. But I have full 
confidence in the ultimate success of coéperative manufacturing 
concerns, which, I may add, are looked upon without jealousy by 
our employers, who wish the men to have some of the experience 
of the capitalist and employer. 
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Meanwhile, I think the present mode of regulating the value of 
labor by the negotiations of well-organized Unions of men, and 
of employers, is the best that can be devised. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to express any decided opinion as to the working 
of the system in this country. Although, I have given it consider- 
able attention since my arrival here, my stay has been very short 
and I hope still to learn much before returning home, but certain 
facts have pressed themselves upon my notice. You seem here to 
consider your Unions of men as mere agencies for promoting 
strikes. Many of our Trades’ Unions no doubt act unwisely in 
labor disputes, and so do the leaders of the Employers’ Unions, 
which are increasing in number every year, but it would be easy 
to prove that in very many cases the existence of Unions in cer- 
tain trades has prevented strikes, for it has enabled the Council 
of Employers to meet and discuss differences with their men; 
whereas, under the old system, one man or a small clique could set 
a whole trade by the ears without responsibility, and the permanent 
settlement of the dispute was often as troublesome as the strike 
itself. 

I am sorry to see the tone of bitter hostility which is adopted to- 
wards Trades’ Unions over here, and the readiness with which 
employers listen to the after-dinner gossip of some of our manu- 
facturers who visit this country; and I regret it, because I think 
Trades’ Unions, both of employers and men, will have a very con- 
siderable development in this country, and your nation will have to 
make the best of them as we have done, and to adapt them to 
your changing requirements, and to the conditions of your labor 
market. Let me, however, conclude these few desultory observations 
by once more distinctly stating that I express no opinion on the 
management and aims of your Unions, as they exist at present. 
I shall probably learn more about them before leaving the country, 
and I can only express the hope that as they develop, they may 
confer benefits upon the working classes without exciting the 
animosity of the employers of labor. The same remarks apply to 
the Masters’ Associations, as they are termed with us, the existence 
of which (when it is not abused) exercises a very wholesome in- 
fluence upon the course of trade and manufactures, in controlling 
the action of the Men’s Unions, and helping to fix an equitable 
rate of wages. 











SARATOGA PAPERS OF 1877. 


I. EXTRADITION. 
BY PROF. SHELDON AMOS, OF LONDON, ENG. 
(Read September 7, 1877.) 


It is not surprising that the subject of the claim of a State in the 
territory of which a crime has been committed, to the surrender of 
the accused at the hands of the State, to the territory of which he 
has escaped, should be a matter peculiarly apt to generate heated 
and often anxious controversy. The subject is most usually dis- 
cussed when the circumstances of some special case are involved. 
National susceptibilities and personal sympathies are aroused. The 
actual condition of the facts and of the law are soon hopelessly im- 
plicated with dreams of future or speculative reforms. The happiest 
solution is reached by an astute diplomatic compromise, or by the 
escape of the prisoner from the hands of the claimants on both 
sides. On these grounds, there are the strongest reasons for dis- 
cussing, when opportunity offers, the principles on which the 
extradition of fugitive prisoners must, in modern times, be based, 
without being under the necessity of adverting to the illustration 
supplied by a critical and yet undecided case. The following con- 
siderations will, it is hoped, prepare the way for a clear enunciation 
of such principles of an Extradition policy, as alone are admissible 
between the States of the modern world. 

I. The need for the extradition of fugitive prisoners springs from 
the distribution of civilized mankind into separate nationalities. 
These nationalities have, by their inherent nature, definite and 
ascertainable relationships to territories and to persons. Each 
nationality, taken by itself, at a definite epoch, represents a group 
of determinate persons permanently associated with an assigned 
portion of the earth’s territory, and possessing a governmental, 
legal and social organization, the product of its own historical 
vicissitudes, and more or less conducive to its stability and moral 
development. It is irrelevant here to inquire into the general 
historical antecedents which have brought about the existing dis- 
tribution, for purposes of national independence, of the earth’s 
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population and territory. It is needless to consider to what extent 
this distribution, as it exists, is beneficial, or the reverse, or how 
far it must be accepted as final, or must be treated as open to 
indefinite changes in the future. It is sufficient to notice and accept 
the fact that all modern policy proceeds, and must proceed, on the 
hypothesis that the living world of human beings is distributed into 
distinct groups of persons, places, laws, and institutions, firmly 
and permanently associated together. Another important, obvious 
fact, almost involved, indeed, in the mere statement of the previous 
one, is that the degree and type of civilization, forms of govern- 
ment, legal and social peculiarities, of each group may, and do, 
differ widely from those of any and every other group. 

All the problems of Extradition arise out of the conflict of the 
claims of the several national groups, as among themselves, brought 
about by that intermixture of some of their elements, which the 
modern facilities of intercourse and locomotion renders increasingly 
common. A citizen owing a life-long or temporary allegiance to a 
particular State, commits a crime in its territory, which instantly 
renders him amenable to its tribunals. He betakes himself to the 
territory of another State, with another form of government, other 
manners, laws, institutions, and becomes, during his residence, at 
least for many purposes, a citizen of that State. Is he still, in the 
view of both States, amenable to the tribunals of the State from 
which he has fled? If so amenable, by what political or legal 
machinery can the claim to jurisdiction be enforced? By what 
precautions can the claims of innocent persons wrongfully suspected, 
and the interests of State independence and of general political 
development be effectually protected? These are the leading 
questions presented, and it will be found that the facts of national- 
ity, as before expounded, supply, both in theory and practice, the 
answer to them. . 

II. The fact of nationality exhibits itself, in relation to the 
present topic, under three prominent forms: First, (1) Every 
State has certain permanent relations to its own citizens, and 
certain temporary relations to the citizens of other States tempo- 
rarily sojourning in its territory. Secondly, (2) Each State has, 
at a definite time, a political constitution, which may be of any 
shade of goodness or badness, and which may differ at any point, 
or at all points, from that of any other State. Thirdly, (3) The 
legal and judicial system, the nomenclature of offences, and the 
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moral code found in different States, though doubtless always 
approximating, nevertheless exhibit the greatest; disparity and 
variety. ; 

(1) It may be assumed that there is a transparent convenience 
in the application of the doctrine of the locus in quo to criminal 
jurisdiction. The facility of summoning witnesses, and of investi- 
gating, if need be, the material surroundings of the offence, as well 
as the importance of directly associating in the minds of those who 
have heard most of the crime the fact of its judicial retribution, 
strongly recommend this doctrine, though it might perhaps be 
advantageously supplemented by another doctrine, to the effect that 
a crime is always triable, if circumstances seem to recommend it, 
in the country of which the accused is a citizen, as well as in that 
in which the crime was committed. Some such doctrine, if gener- 
ally adopted, would give satisfaction to those States which, as 
things are, are reluctant to extradite their own citizens, while it 
would afford a sufficient guarantee against impunity being achieved 
by the mere fact of crossing a territorial border or sea. 

The fact of a sort of competition sometimes presenting itself 
between the claims of a State of which a fugitive from justice is a 
permanent citizen, and the claims of a State in the territory of 
which he is a transitory resident, or between the claims of two 
States in the territory of each of which he has been only a transi- 
tory resident, has been fully illustrated by the well-known diplo- 
matic differences, which have recently, in reference to this subject, 
characterized the relations of the United States and Great Britain. 
Apart from all controversy as to the proper interpretation of a 
special treaty, or to the rule of international law in the absence of a 
treaty, and to which a treaty, when made, must be understood 
tacitly to refer, it does not appear how a State called upon to sur- 
render a fugitive temporarily resident in its territory, need, or 
ought, before consenting to the surrender, to concern itself with 
the past life and criminal liabilities of the accused. There may be 
good grounds for demanding transparent bona fides in the govern- 
ment which claims the surrender; and an apparent intention to use 
the offence alleged as the ground of extradition, merely by way of 
a cloak to ulterior proceedings, would be inconsistent with such 
bona fides. But to transfer the easy and beneficial working of an 
extradition policy by attempting to shelter a fugitive against all his 
earlier liabilities, is to confuse the transient relation which a State 
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has towards those who are availing themselves of its hospitality 
with the permanent ties which exist between a State and its sub- 
jects.. There may, indeed, according to this statement of the case, 
be some pretext for the shield which a State called upon to sur- 
render its own subjects, feels disposed to throw over their previous 
lives in other countries. But, even if this amount of protection 
were theoretically justifiable from one point of view, any security 
against the consequences of crime, or impediment to the effective 
administration of justice throughout the world, is counter to the 
demands of an enlightened international policy. 

There is yet another question, in the answer to which the theoreti- 
cal relationship of a State to its own citizens, and to the citizens of 
other States temporarily resident on its soil, is concerned,—that is, 
the right and duty of Extradition in the absence of express treaty 
engagement. This subject has been much discussed by jurists, 
and a great weight of authority is to be found on either side of the 
argument. The question is not, perhaps, of « very practical kind, 
because, on either view, the convenience or necessity of making 
clear and definite arrangements for the details of an Extradition 
policy is so obvious that, even were treaties superfluous, they 
would generally be resorted to; and, therefore, where they do not 
exist, it might safely be presumed a policy of Extradition was, on 
some special grounds, not acceptable. Nevertheless, in the course 
of interpreting treaties, or providing for points omitted by the 
language of treaties, it may make some difference whether it is 
held that an extradition policy is presumptively favored by law or 
the reverse. Keeping in view the relations of a State to those 
usually found in its territory as well as its own citizens, these rela- 
tions must be understood in a sense which subordinates them to the 
welfare of the State as a whole; and this welfare is best promoted 
by a policy which at once discourages fugitive criminals from 
abroad betaking themselves to its territory, and places impediments 
in the way of criminals at home escaping from justice. Thus, on 
the hypothesis that States understand their own interests, and are 
disposed to combine with one another for the purpose of promoting 
a common interest, it must be held that a policy of Extradition is 
presumably favored by law. It remains to be seen upon what 
grounds certain notable exceptions are imported into this general 
doctrine. 

(2) The fact of Nationality, it was seen, implies that every 
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State has a distinct political constitution of any shade of goodness 
or badness, and that, as this constitution may differ widely, at any 
moment, from that of any other State, so it is capable of under- 
going any amount and kind of change for the better or for the 
worse. Modern political science points to the conclusion that, on 
the whole, political improvement is best achieved by independent 
efforts within a State, however long and difficult those efforts must 
be, rather than by external pressure or interference from without. 
Thus it is a well recognized rule of public international morality, . 
that States are neither entitled to encourage revolutionary enter- 
prises within each other’s borders, nor are bound actively to prevent 
them. The limits of the duty of a State towards a friendly Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and towards individual insurgents against 
it, on the other, are hard to fix; inasmuch, as a conflict seems to 
arise between the claims of international comity and of humanity. 
Suflice it, that the limits are not as yet sharply assigned, either by 
public morality or by law. Any way, it is everywhere recognized 
that, though for national purposes it may be politic to handle the 
insurgent as the most noxious of criminals; for international pur- 
pose, he must be regarded as no criminal at all. This, of course, 
supposes that the political offence is not accompanied by ordinary 
criminal acts, or that indulgence is not sought for ordinary crimi- 
nal acts merely prompted by a political motive. The position of a 
State, called upon to surrender a prisoner accused of an offence, 
which is only artificially designated a crime in order to establish 
the political institutions of another State, is that the alleged crime 
is unknown to the public international conscience, and may, in the 
sequel, be confessed everywhere to have been an act, or link in a 
chain of acts, of heroic patriotism. 

(3) The fact of distinctness in nationalities, again, besides 
implying variety in forms and merits in the matter of government, 
further involves variety in the character of legal systems, and of 
types and degrees of general civilization. The mere difference of 
language may render it difficult or impossible to denote what is 
identically the same offence in the legal phraseology of two different 
countries. There are hardly any two countries in which, except 
in the case of the punishment of death, the punishments for the 
same crime are precisely the same. Great, and in some cases the 
greatest, variety exists in the nature of the preliminary measures 
on which a formal judicial investigation is founded, and probably 
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no two States in the world have the same rules and principles of 
evidence. These facts indicate the difficulties in matters of detail 
which must attach to all Extradition arrangements. They become 
more serious as the differences become greater, till at last they 
become insuperable obstacles. As between an advanced European 
or American State, on the one hand, and a State in which torture 
is practiced or barbarous punishments are still in use, or personal 
liberty is without value, or crimes are classified in accordance with 
perverse or obsolete ethical notions, extradition is impossible. Either 
simple humanity or the want of necessary mechanism absolutely pro- 
scribe it. But, except in these extreme cases, arrangements for 
extradition depend for their success on the care with which an 
enumeration of offences is effected, on the precautions taken to pro- 
tect the innocent against charges which distance of place or time 
may render it impossible for him instantly to rebut, and on the 
security taken that no indirect political motive is at work for 
the purpose of recovering the person of a citizen under the spurious 
imputation of crime. 














Il. GRADUATE COURSES, AT LAW SCHOOLS. 
BY PROF. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, OF YALE COLLEGE. 


(Read at Saratoga, September 6, 1877.) 


The ordinary course of study at American Law Schools occupies 
from one to two academic years, or from eight to eighteen months. 
Few will deny that to lengthen the period of attendance would add 
much to its value. It is desirable, I think, that legal studies 
should be commenced at the Law School; but, wherever com- 
menced, the first weeks, if not months, must be largely spent in 
gaining acquaintance with the terminology of the science. Until 
this is accomplished, much of the clearest lecture or treatise will 
be mere jargon. So long as one pursuing any branch of knowl- 
edge is receiving new ideas, expressed in part in new words, the 
effort of the mind to recall the meaning of these words, as they 
suddenly strike the ear or eye, or perhaps to guess it from the 
context, must cause continual breaks, and make progress slow and 
uncertain. The school-boy, who derives hardly any definite ideas 
from his Euclid, when first read over, may find it all plain and 
clear, on review. The law-student must meet, at the outset, a 
throng of legal conceptions and expressions, belonging to a new 
world of thought, which, as they come crowding in upon his mind, 
jostling and thrusting aside one another, will often flit away like 
shadows, half remembered. Nor will the reality of form, which 
they will begin to assume, as they are brought again and again 
before his eyes, from different points of view, be all his gain. 
Familiarity with them, and with the lines and modes of thought 
pursued in legal investigations, seems to quicken the receptive 
faculties, and give peculiar energy to the power of apprehension. 
Every idea acquired is precisely of the kind to aid one most in 
acquiring more, and more readily. 

Unless, then, the law-student has a mind well disciplined by 
previous studies of a somewhat similar character, I do not think 
that I overstate it in saying that he will gain twice as much in his 
second month at the Law School, as in his first, and almost twice 
as much in his second year, as in his first. 

And even to those who come best prepared, and who apply them. 
selves to their work with the most fidelity, how little of law can 
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be taught in but two years! They will do well, if they become 
familiar with its outlines, and learn the sources to which to go for 
fuller information; excellently, if they add to this the power 
clearly to apprehend and state a legal proposition, and to give not 
simply answers, but reasons for the answers, to legal questions of 
the simpler kind. The instruction given must be mainly elemen- 
tary. It must touch upon many fields, and cover none. 

But the difficulties in the way of lengthening the term of study 
are very great. 

A large majority of American law-students are the sons of men 
in very moderate circumstances, and not a few are, in fact, sup- 
porting themselves by their own labor, of head or hand, during the 
very time in which they are acquiring their profession. To such, 
two years’ residence at a Law School, away from home, seems the 
extreme limit of their ability; and of the few, whose means are 
greater, a considerable part have already spent eight or ten years 
in preparing for and acquiring collegiate education; and, anxious 
to get out into the active work of life, are impatient of every 
month’s delay. 

From these causes, nothwithstanding the general policy of our 
Law Schools to advise students to remain beyond the minimum 
period required, before applying for their degrees, and to hold out 
special inducements for doing so, few are ever found in attendance 
after the second year. 

Nearly forty years ago, an attempt was made, at the Yale Law 
School, to organize clusses for advanced studies in Jurisprudence. 
A six months’ course of lectures was prepared, and another 
promised if a class of twenty should be formed to attend it; 
but the twenty were not to be found, and the whole scheme was 
soon abandoned, for want not of teachers, but of hearers. Similar 
attempts, and with similar results, have probably been made else- 
where. No man, indeed, can be long an instructor in a Law 
School, and have any love for his work, without longing to lead 
his pupils, beyond the rudiments of his science, into the examina- 
tion of special fields of inquiry, in the hope of making them, in 
some measure, masters of at least one branch of study. 

In Europe, the system of legal education has always been such 
as to demand more time than has been generally accorded to it 
in America. It has also demanded more of what we call scholar- 
ship. Law has been taught as a recognized branch of liberal 
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knowledge, and in close connection with instruction in the ordi- 
nary arts and sciences; or, as a means of serving the State, and so 
in a manner prescribed by public authority. 

The term of study at the Roman Law Schools, under the 
empire, it will be remembered, was five years, and so lightly 
esteemed were the acquisitions of the first year, that the students 
were then called dupondii, or, as we might say, two-penny fellows, 
until Justinian gave them a less uncomplimentary name, when he 
substituted his own Institutes as their text-book, in place of the 
Commentaries of Gaius. The importance to the public interests of 
having a well-read Bar, as viewed by the emperors, is well shown 
by the careful directions given by Justinian, in the preface to the 
Digest, to those Professors of Law to whom it is addressed. 

We know what universal attention, upon the revival of learning, 
was directed to the study of law. Thousands of students flocked 
to Bologna, where the canon law was taught in six years, the civil 
in eight; but these terms of study were shortened, as other 
branches of knowledge began to come into greater prominence, 
proficiency in which was considered as equivalent to a novitiate 
in law. 

In modern Europe, we may say generally, that legal studies, to 
receive academic honors, or public approval, must either include or 
be preceded by a liberal education; such as is given by a college 
or gymnasium. Their Universities ordinarily grant no degree in 
the faculty of law, except to those who have previously received, 
or have proved themselves entitled to, one in the faculty of letters, 
arts, or sciences. 

It is well known that in Great Britain the Law School system has 
found no favor; and that the Universities afford but an indifferent 
substitute. These teach law as it was, rather than as it is; pre- 
senting it from the historical point of view, and leaving its present 
and practical form to be learned elsewhere, at a later period. 

At Cambridge, certainly, the degree of Bachelor of Laws does not 
necessarily impart any greater familiarity with them, than does that 
of Bachelor of Arts. There is an Annual Examination upon Law 
and History, open to all students who have kept a certain number 
of terms; and whoever passes this ‘*‘ Law and History Tripos,” 
with honors, receives either the degree of LL. B., or of A. B., 
at his option. The examination papers are such as to require a 
good knowledge of Roman Law, and of the Latin language, con- 
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siderable familiarity with modern History, and a careful reading of 
Williams on Real Property ; but they contain few questions which 
the practising lawyer could ever be called upon to answer. I 
mention them to show that an English University deems the first 
¢wo or three years of legal study well spent, if they result simply 
in laying a generous foundation. In fact, this foundation is the 
only part of an English legal education for which — certainly until 
within the past ten years—the student has had adequate helps 
outside of himself. Nothing can be better in theory, nothing less 
efficient in fact, than their plan of learning law by familiar con- 
versation with eminent barristers, drawing legal papers under their 
eye, attending Courts in their company, and daily discussions with 
fellow-students in the learned precincts of an ancient society, form- 
ing a part of the judicial establishment, and where learners and 
teachers meet on common and friendly ground. 

Until the opening of the present century, the American plan of 
legal education was modelled, as closely as circumstances would 
permit, after that of Great Britain. Not a few of the early 
leaders of the American Bar acquired their profession in the mother 
country. The required term of study in all the older Colonies and 
States was long, but with a year’s deduction in favor of College 
graduates. The chartering of numerous Law Schools, and the 
competition between them, as well as between the School and the 
lawyer’s office as the place of study, have had the effect of shorten- 
ing this term; perhaps, in some cases, of lowering the standard. 
Have they not now acquired sufficient strength to make it due to 
the public that they should try to exert an influence in the opposite 
direction ? 

With some such views, perhaps, the three New England Law 
Schools have all undertaken, within the last two or three years, 
to make their course and term of study more like those which, as 
we have seen, have generally been thought necessary, in other 
countries, to give a thorough legal education. 

At both Harvard and Boston Universities the course in law has 
been recently prolonged to three years. At Harvard, degrees are 
to be conferred on those who pass an examination on the studies of 
the whole course, although actual attendance at the School for more 
than two years will not be insisted on. At Boston University, 
where the plan has already had a year’s trial, the examination 
seems to be only on the studies of the first two years, but proof of 
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one year’s additional study, either there or elsewhere, will be 
required. 

The result of these experiments will be watched with great 
interest. It is, probably, not expected that any large proportion 
of the students will actually remain at the School during more 
than two years; but the third year, wherever spent, can hardly fail 
to be found of substantial value. 

An obvious inconvenience is that of deferring the final examina- 
tion until a year after the student has left the School, as is likely 
to be the case with most. ‘To keep it thus hanging over his head, 
a constant source of anxiety, the more dreaded as time goes on, 
will not be favorable to the calm processes of rumination and 
assimilation, which would be no small part of the natura. work of 
such a year, and can hardly fail to result in a resort to 
‘* cramming.” 

Tn this respect, the new plan is a departure from the principle 
upon which modern educators have been — in this country, at least, 
generally agreed: that examinations should be as frequent as 
posssible, in order to make special preparation for them, as far as 
may be, unnecessary or impossible. 

In ‘‘ cramming,” men learn not what they wish to remember for 
its own sake, not what they expect to remember, at all, perhaps, 
a year afterwards; but what they think their instructors will be 
apt to ask them. They find themselves engaged in an ignoble 
attempt to puzzle out the favorite definitions or phrases of this or 
that Professor, the habit of his mind, the chances of his asking, 
this year, the same line of questions which he asked a year or two 
ago; and they feel themselves degraded by the effort. 

It would seen to me, therefore, as if there were danger that this 
new system would elevate the final examination into undue import- 
ance, and give a perfunctory character to the studies of the year 
or two preceding it. Matthew Arnold, in his ‘‘ Higher Schools 
and Universities in Germany,” has occasion to contrast the Eng- 
lish plan of relying upon final examinations, as the sole test of 
University work, unfavorably with that pursued, or favored on the 
Continent, as tending to foster a mechanical spirit of drudgery among 
details. Ater quoting Laboulaye’s remark in regard to the Austrian 
plan (which he thinks not like the English, in this respect), — ‘* Le 
pays & examens, |’ Autriche, est précisement celui dans lequel on 
ne travaille pas,” he adds in his strong way, ‘‘I do not say that 
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in countries like Austria and England, where there is so little real 
love for the things of the mind, examinations may not be a pro- 
tection from something worse. All I say, is, that a love for 
things of the mind is what we want, and that examinations will 
never give it.” 

There is danger also that to prolong the necessary term of study 
at a Law School, will lessen the number of students. Other things 
being equal, those schools requiring the shortest period of attend- 
ance always have been and always will be generally preferred. 
Many, too many, go to a Law School mainly because, by statute or 
rule of Court, its graduates can secure admission to the Bar a 
year or two earlier than those who study in private offices. Take 
away this motive, and you take away the men. 

Without dwelling further on the plan thus adopted at Cambridge 
and Boston, let me turn to that which, at the same time, was put 
on trial at New Haven. 

There, the minimum period of attendance, required of candi- 
dates for the Bachelor’s degree, has not been lengthened; but 
higher degrees are offered to those who remain at the School for 
one or two years more, to pursue a newly-arranged course of 
advanced studies. At the end of the first year of this graduate 
‘course, the degree of Master of Law (M. L.) may be given; at 
the end of the last year, that of Doctor of Civil Law (D. C. L.). 

These are somewhat high sounding titles, and novel ones, on 
this side of the Atlantic; but they have long been awarded in 
course, abroad, and ordinarily on no harder terms. The Doctor’s 
degree, indeed, appears to have been the first which was awarded, 
in the faculty of law, at the older Universities. It was given at 
Bologna, as early as the twelfth century. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, it is given in course, a certain length 
of time after the Bachelor’s degree has been obtained, and sub- 
stantially without any further proof of legal or literary attainments. 

The candidates need only pay the fees, present a satisfac- 
tory thesis, and, at Cambridge, pass a nominal, oral examina- 
tion of an hour’s length. No residence at the University is 
required ; and, at Oxford, the candidate, if a resident of any British 
Colony, need not even be present to read his thesis, or receive his 
degree. 

The degree of Master of Law is given, in the same way, at 
Cambridge to Bachelors of Laws of three years’ standing; and to 
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any Bachelors of Arts who passed a satisfactory examination for 
their degree in the ‘‘ Law and History Tripos,” or, who may pass 
a special examination upon the Commentaries of Gaius, and the 
last volume of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

The Doctor's degree is, at Oxford, that of D. C. L., (given five 
years after that of B. C. L.) ; at Cambridge, LL. D., (given eight 
years after that of LL. B.). 

At the University of London, the degree is LL. D., and is 
awarded only upon a strict examination; which, if the candidate 
is less than thirty years old, cannot be had until two years after 
his taking that of LL. B.; and this, in turn, is given only to those 
who have been, for at least a year, Bachelors of Arts. 

At the University of Paris, the Doctor’s degree may be applied 
for one year after receiving the Bachelor’s. The period of study 
required for the latter is three years. 

Three years is also the ordinary term of residence for candidates 
for the Doctorate in Law (J. U. D.), at the German Universities. 

Although these degrees have, I believe, never before been 
granted in course by any American University, one quite similar 
in character has been naturalized among us, during the past twenty 
years, and is now met so often that it has ceased to be unfamiliar. 
I mean that of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.) which has been 
awarded not unfrequently, in part at least, for proficiency in con- 
stitutional history, political science, and other topics more or less 
closely attached to the domain of jurisprudence. So in Germany, 
applicants for this degree are allowed to make history and political 
economy their special studies ; but their examination must include 
the History of Roman Legislation, and the Governmental Institu- 
tions of the German Empire. 

To the introduction of this degree into this country as one to be 
awarded in course, there was one serious objection, which does not 
apply with equal force to our use of thatof D.C. L. The degree of 
Ph. D. is often conferred, both here and abroad, as an honorary 
one; that of D. C. L. rarely, here, and when so given in England, 
always, I believe, prefixed, when written, by the word honorary 
(Hon. D. C. L.), to distinguish it from the same degree received 
in course. For this reason, it was chosén at Yale, in preference 
to that of LL. D. 

It goes without saying that the degree of Doctor of Laws, how- 
ever carelessly it may have been granted, as a matter of compli- 

9 
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ment, should never be awarded in course, except to those who 
prove themselves well qualified to wear it with credit. 

The Oxford and Cambridge plan of giving it to Bachelors of 
Arts, after the lapse of a few years, however spent, upon merely 
formal conditions, deprives it of any real value. The degree of 
Master of Arts was formerly conferred by most, and still is by 
many, American Colleges, on equally easy terms, with the result 
of degrading it in public estimation, so that a large proportion of 
those entitled to it have never thought it worth the payment of the 
five dollar diploma fee. 

Nor ought this doctorate to be given to one who is well versed 
in law, but in nothing else. The recipient of so high an academic 
honor should be a man of general culture; and the readiest proof 
that the foundation of this, at least, has been laid, is an ordinary 
collegiate degree. To make this an universal requirement, how- 
ever, seems hard in the case of those, whose health or circum- 
stances have kept them from college, without preventing them 
from otherwise acquiring as much as a college gives. 

The present arrangement at Yale is to allow Bachelors of Law, 
having no other collegiate degree, to study for the degree of 
Master of Law, but not to apply for that of Doctor of Civil Law, 
unless their Bachelor’s degree was received at New Haven, and 
they ranked among the first quarter of their class, at their gradu- 
ating examination. A good knowledge of Latin, and of either 
French or German, is also required, in all cases. The preliminary 
examination, for admission to the school, I may add, demands 
some knowledge of both English and American History. The 
preparation of a satisfactory thesis is made a necessary condition 
of applying for either of these degrees (M. L. and D. C. L.), as it 
is for that of Bachelor of Laws. 

In regard, now, to the proper arrangement of studies for a 
graduate course, it is obvious that regard must be had to the fact 
that more can and will study for one additional year, than for two. 
The topics of instruction, therefore, during the first year should be 
those which come next in importance, and in practical utility, to 
those of the undergraduate course. . 

Only two of our Law Schools have, as yet, published their scheme 
of studies for this year. A comparison of these will show that the 
rule of selection, which I have just mentioned, has not been over- 
looked, and that it has led to results substantially similar. 
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Yate CoLieGcE :— 


(Required for first year of gradu- 
ate course.) 

Administration of Estates. 

English History, Constitutional, 
and Social. 

American Constitutional History. 

Evidence in Equity. 

Admiralty Law. 

Practice in the United States 
Courts. 

Procedure in States having a Civil 
Code. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

Railroad Law. 

Corporations. 

General Jurisprudence. 

Forensic oratory, and rhetoric. 

International Law. 

Roman Law. 
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Boston UNIVERSITY :— 


(Elective for third year of 
under graduate course.) 

Bankruptcy. 

History of English Law. 


Constitutional Law. 


Admiralty, and Shipping. 
Jurisdiction and Procedure of 
United States Courts. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 


General Jurisprudence, and its 
History. 

Public International Law. 

Roman Law. 

Conflict of Laws. 

Patent Law. 





Corporations, (including, undoubtedly, railroads,) is taught at 
Boston University as an elective study, in the second year, and is 
therefore given no place in the third. Fora similar reason, Ship- 
ping, Patents, and Constitutional Law, which are required studies 
in the second year, at Yale, are not taught in the third year; the 
topic of Conflict of Laws is also postponed till the fourth year. * 

Most of the subjects thus proposed at these Universities, for the 
work of a third year, belong to a class about which the majority of 
American lawyers know very little. We may even concede that 
the ordinary American lawyer needs to know very little about them. 
He is seldom called into a Court of the United States, and should 
he chance to be consulted on a point of Patent, Bankruptcy, Ship- 
ping, Admiralty, or International Law, is content to refer his 
client to other counsel, who make such matters a specialty. This 
confession of ignorance will do him little harm, and the occasions 
for it will be rare. 

But the work of the Law School is not to educate the ordinary 
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lawyer. Probably not one out of ten of the present members of 
the American Bar ever studied at one. Law Schools are not for 
the many, but for the few; not so much for those who are content 
to follow the law merely as a money-getting trade, as for those who 
seek it as a liberal and liberalizing profession. To such, the 
mastery of the science, to which they have devoted their lives, is 
a sufficient object, of itself. The possession of knowledge is not 
necessarily less precious, less felt to be a power within one, because 
in the drudgery of daily toil it gives no help. It lifts the man 
above the plane of his drudgery, and makes him respect himself. 

It puts him, also, if he makes the right use of it, in the path to 
distinction. No amount of learning will make a brilliant man out 
of a dull one; but the brilliant man, with learning, will be more 
brilliant, the dull man, less dull. Professional success is largely a 
matter of opportunity ; and it comes seldom to those who have not 
grasped it early. The young lawyer, who is found equal to the 
occasion, when suddenly called upon for advice in some critical 
emergency, or forced to try a case alone, in which, till the last 
moment, he had expected simply to be the assistant of older 
counsel, has made his mark, in an instant, on the community. 
Such a man will not regret the years of preparatory study, which 
he may have spent on subjects that then seemed likely to come 
seldom, if ever, within the range of his practice, if, at the time of 
trial, they gave him the consciousness or the material of strength. 

The studies of the fourth year, at Yale (the last year of the 
graduate course), it is not expected that many will pursue. They 
will have attractions for but two classes of young men; those who 
wish to make themselves legal scholars, and those who hope to 
take an active and intelligent part in politics, (using that term in 
its best and proper sense. ) : 

The knowledge acquired in such a year of study would be of 
littie immediate and direct use to the practising lawyer, in entering 
on his profession. It might increase his self-respect, and so his 
self-reliance, might give him a higher place in the estimation of the 
Bar, which is always quick to recognize the presence of real learn- 
ing in young or old; but it would throw little light on what he 
might find perplexing in his every-day work. Such studies are 
fitted to improve the man, rather than the lawyer ; to fit him to fill 
his place in the community, more even than at the Bar. The life 
of a lawyer, particularly in the country, always has more or less of 
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the character of a public career. He is a leader in society, a guide 
of public sentiment, often a law-maker, as well as a law expounder. 
It is to be this that not a few take up the legal profession, and 
studies of the character of those under consideration would 
certainly be no mean preparation for filling such positions with 
honor. 

The subjects of instruction are the following : — 


Ethics. Parliamentary Law. 

Political History and Science. _ Principles of Legislation. 

Sociology. Modern European Legislation. 

General and Comparative Juris- Early History of Real Property. 
prudence. Relations of Physical Geography 

Political Economy. to Political History. 

Conflict of Laws. Hermeneutics. 

Forensic Oratory. Canon Law. 


Roman Law. 


It will be observed that of these studies several are also taught 
in the earlier part of the course, while others belong to the ordinary 
College undergraduate curriculum. There are two reasons for this : 
one, that it is designed to pursue their investigation further than it 
may have been previously carried; another, that after becoming 
familiarized with the principles of jurisprudence and the facts of 
legal history, such topics as ethics, political science, and political 
economy, often assume a new aspect; if obscure before, they come 
out of the clouds, and their rules are comprehended and measured, 
as they could not be until compared with the rules of law. 

This experiment of a graduate course has now had a year’s trial 
at Yale. 

A class of ten was formed in September, 1876, most of them 
from twenty-five to thirty years old. Eight were graduates of the 
Yale Law School, and two of Law Schools in other States. 

Several of them did not propose to give their whole time to the 
course, but to take half of it, that year, and the rest, the next; 
not applying for their examination for the degree of M. L. till the 
end of their second year. Applications were received and denied 
from others, who desired to pursue the course at their own homes, 
and take the degrees, without any residence at New Haven, except 
while passing their final examinations. 

One exercise of an hour or more in length was had daily, during 
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the year; and the wishes of the class were consulted in omitting, 
or giving but little time to certain of the studies, in favor of the 
others. Most of the exercises took the shape of recitations from 
text-books, or rather of familiar discussions, around a table, over 
the day’s reading, between instructor and pupils. 

English Constitutional History was taught partly by lectures, 
and partly by recitations from Taswell-Langmead’s recent work ; 
Admiralty Law, by recitations from Benedict’s Admiralty ; Forensic 
Oratory and Rhetoric, partly by lectures, and partly by recitations 
from Quiniilian’s Institutes of Oratory ; Practice in United States 
Courts, by recitations from Desty’s Federal Procedure, and the 
study of selected cases from the United States Reports; Railroad 
Law, by recitations from Pierce on American Railroad Law; 
American Constitutional History, by lectures, and a collateral 
reading course ; General Jurisprudence, by recitations from Austin 
on Jurisprudence, supplemented by lectures; Corporations, by 
recitations from Angell and Ames on Private Corporations ; Roman 
Law, by recitations from the Commentaries of Gaius, and Justini- 
an’s Institutes; and International Law, partly by lectures, and 
partly by recitations from Woolsey’s Introduction. 

The class were also required to draw some legal papers, in 
connection with their special studies, as a railroad construction 
contract, a bill in equity in the United States Circuit Court, &c. 

At the end of the year, two were graduated as Masters of Law, 
after passing an examination which occupied three days. One of 
them intends to go forward, this fall, with the studies of the fourth 
year. 

I have dwelt at more length than I should otherwise have done, 
on these features of the graduate course at Yale, because it is the 
first practical experiment in this direction in this, or, I believe, in 
any English speaking country. The lectures and examinations at 
the Inns of Court at London, are no part of an academic scheme ; 
and the University of London, which is the only British University 
really requiring aspirants for the degree of Doctor of Laws to give 
anything but money for it, is more a Board of Examiners, as 
Professor Arnold puts it, than a School of Instruction. 

But, however new to England and America, on the Continent, as 
we have seen, similar schemes of study, leading up to similar 
degrees, are familiar and common. Their University system, too, 
is far more favorable than our own, to the development of such a 
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course. Not only are there, throughout Central and Southern 
Europe, more lawyers who are also men of letters, and more men 
of letters who are lawyers merely because this represents to them 
an important form of knowledge, or is an avenue to public useful- 
ness or distinction, but the many volunteer lecturers, or privat- 
docenten, swell the number of instructors, without expense to the 
University, and at little cost to any. 

At the University of Berlin, for instance, their ordinary scheme 
of instruction in law, for each semester, comprehends about sixty 
courses of lectures by some twenty different instructors, averaging 
about three hours a week for each course. At Leipsic, the number 
of instructors is less by four or five, but the courses of lectures are 
very nearly as many. Not a few of those, no doubt, are never 
delivered, because no one cares to pay for them; and of those 
which are delivered no one student can attend more than a small 
proportion. Probably few are present at over three or four lectures 
a day ; but, the power to select these out of perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty is a privilege hardly to be overestimated, if judiciously 
exercised. 

In France, the instruction offered, though less varied than in 
Germany, still covers an extent of time and space, not to be 
approached here. During the last half century, the number of 
Professors of Law at the University of Paris has gradually grown 
from twelve or fifteen to more than twenty, each of whom gives 
three lectures a week. 

In view of the wide ranges of study thus opened up, in the 
larger Continental Universities, is there, it may well be asked, any 
need to attempt here the organization of similar courses, which 
must, from the nature of our social institutions, offer fewer instruc- 
tors, and a less variety of subjects, not to say less scholarship and 
power in their exposition? 

Were our object to educate men to practice or to teach law under 
the Continental system, it would certainly be ridiculous to attempt 
to give that education here. But, on the other hand, no one can 
look over the topics of instruction proposed by the faculty of law 
at a European University, without observing how many are absent, 
which are of the first importance to an American lawyer, or an 
American teacher of law. The judicial, like the social ideas and 
institutions of a country, can be really known only by its own in- 
habitants. American law has its own distinctive characteristics, and 
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it should certainly constitute no small part of studies designed to 
form American jurists. The Common Law should form the back- 
bone of our plan of legal education, as the Corpus Juris Civilis 
forms that of the Continental plan; and the twenty-four courses of 
lectures on the history and peculiar features of German Law, which 
are annually given at Berlin, might be of less value to the Ameri- 
can student than one, illustrating some obscure subject, connected 
with the jurisprudence of his own country. 

The man who takes in his general notions, even of the philosophy 
of law, from a foreign standpoint, is in danger of finding a total 
readjustment required, when his horizon changes to that of home. 
It is dangerous for a sovereign, Montesquieu declares, to allow 
himself to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the political and 
social institutions of any country but that which he is to govern. In 
a republic, where each citizen is a ruler, this principle, has, also, a 
certain force. Maxims of government, and modes of thought, 
impressed on a young man at a foreign University, may fit him, 
and may unfit him for usefulness at home. 

Add to this that there are few young Americans, whose knowl- 
edge of French or German is sufficient to enable them to follow 
with ease a lecture in either language, delivered in the ordinary 
manner. A large part of their first year abroad must be given to 
mere linguistic study, and when the new vocabulary and its pro- 
nunciation become familiar, the words will still often fail to convey 
to a foreign ear their real and full meaning. There is too much 
truth in the saying that no man can ever master more than one 
language. 

I need not say, then, that I believe in the expediency and the 
feasibility of establishing graduate courses of study at American 
Law Schools. Nor do I think it unwise to give, in connection 
with them, the same degrees, which have been pronounced fitting 
by the experience of modern Europe. Though not with us any 
passport to office, they will be, or ought to be, the highest form of 
a certificate of proficiency,—the best extrinsic evidence of a 
thorough legal education. And it seems but proper that from the 
University where a man spends two of the best years of his life in 
pursuing any study further than his fellows, and after they have 
dropped it, he should, if he merit it, receive higher academic 
honors than they. 

The degree, however, is no necessary part of the scheme. Many, 
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it is probable, would value it little, who would value the instruction 
much. Let that be as comprehensive and generous as our circum- 
stances will allow; let it be such as may make Masters of Law, 
and in the original sense, Doctors of Law, and it will not require 
such academic titles to attract students to a graduate course, or to 
make known what it has taught them. 


Since this paper was read, degrees have been conferred in the graduate 
course at the Yale Law School, as follows: 


1878. D.C. L.—one. 


M. L. — five. 
1879. D.C. L.—one. 
M. L. — one. 


During the current year (1880), five students have been pursuing the full 
course, and two have been taking a part of the studies. Graduates of the 
following Law Schools have, thus far, been members of these classes: 
Columbia; Union College of Law, of Chicago; University of Maryland; 
University of Pennsylvania; University of the City of New York; Yale. 
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